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THE MEANING OF ANALOGY 


Ss" early greek philosophy analogy has had a distinct place in 
philosophic discourse as a mode of definition and proof. This is 
not to say that there has ever been or is now any unanimity about the 
nature of analogy. On the contrary, differences as to the nature, function 
and limits of definition and proof are reflected in disagreements about 
the place of analogy in philosophic discourse. 

A casual look at the etymology of the term, analogy, reveals in 
almost enigmatic form the nature of the problem. The word, analogy, 
has as its root term, logos, prefixed by a preposition which means close 
to, approximating, like, etc. Although the term, Jogos, almost prolif- 
erates meanings, there is ample historical precedent for including 
among its primary meanings the notions of definition and proof. Thus 
the term, analogy, signifies that which approximates or is like a defini- 
tion or a proof. If there were no philosophic differences as to what con- 
stitutes definition or proof, the meaning of analogy would be clear 
enough. But precisely because analogy means an approximation of 
definition or proof, and these latter are themselves problematic, the 
difficulty in explicating the notion of analogy is compounded. 

In the first place, there is the problem of construction, or the question 
as to how definition or proof can be approximated. Secondly, the prob- 
lem of function, or the question as to the conditions under which analogy 
is either necessary or useful. These two problems are so related that the 
answer to the question concerning the necessity or utility of analogy 
in philosophic discourse will in turn delimit the conditions for the dis- 
covery, articulation and testing of analogies within particular contexts. 
Hence, this paper has two objectives: 1. to sketch three interpretations 
of analogy which are intended as an exhaustive list of prototypical 
meanings of analogy; 2. to specify in broad terms the philosophic 
assumptions which must underlie any workable theory of analogy. 
Because of the mode of presentation used in the paper, these two ob- 
jectives will not be treated as separate sections but as interwoven parts 
of a single analysis. 

Despite profound differences among philosophers as to the criteria 
for judging the nature and utility of analogy, there is a surface agreement 
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in regard to the verbal expression of an analogy. This agreement to 
a great extent rests on the fact that an analogy always verbally ex- 
presses a likeness between two entities. The expression of likeness 
necessitates a minimum of two propositions of which one may be tacit 
as in the case of metaphor. But a fully articulated analogy has at least 
two propositions which have different subjects but have at least verbally 
the same term as predicate’. 

To be like in the sense of having a common predicate establishes a 
relation between the two subjects having the common predicate. Hence, 
the propositions in an analogy are themselves connected. To be sure, 
the way in which propositions in an analogy are connected is not to be 
thought of as an instance of a suppressed syncategorematic term. 
But the very fact of connected propositions suggests at least an affinity 
to some form of inference or implication. 

In order to specify the relation of analogy to any form of discursive 
reasoning, it is first necessary to delimit the elements and conditions 
of an analogy. The primary condition in the construction of an analogy 
is the discovery of likeness between different entities. As used in this 
context the meaning of likeness is restricted to aspects of similarity 
but excludes total identity. If analogy is conceived as an approximation 
of proof, then the reason for excluding total identity from the meaning 
of likeness is clear. For formal argumentation necessarily rests on some 
version of the principle of identity. And ifthe way in which the propo- 
sitions in an analogy are connected differs from the connections which 
hold among propositions in formal argumentation, the principle of the 
connections must also differ in both cases. 

The exclusion of total or simple identity from the connotation of 
likeness has the consequence that every assertion of likeness entails 
or supposes a condition of difference. Thus an analogy is based on 
likeness, but likeness qualified by difference. This is not to say that an 
analogy is based on aspects of similarity and admits but disregards 
aspects of difference. On the contrary, what is meant is that in an analogy 
the common predicate belongs to the different subjects for a single 


1 This description of an analogy seems to say that similes which have two 
subjects and two distinct predicates are not analogies. Without defending 
my contention here, I think it can be shown that a simile with different sub- 
jects and predicates can be reduced to an analogy of the description given. 
The method of reduction which is supposed in the construction of a simile 
consists in showing that the different predicates designate like functions or 
similar constitutions in the two subjects. And it is the similarity of function 
or constitution which is the ground of the simile. Hence all similes are analogies 
which have been elaborated for uniquely literary reasons. 
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reason which is, however, ambiguous. The ambiguity stems from the 
fact that two entities which are qualitatively the same may have a 
common property, but have it with quantitative differences. Or two 
qualitatively or essentially different entities may have a common 
predicate in which case the similarity is operational or constitutive. 
The second source of ambiguity lies in the disagreements regarding 
the criteria of qualitative or essential differences in respect to the 
conditions and constitution of knowledge. 

The recognition that every analogy is ambiguous in one of these 
senses can be verbally accommodated by expressing the propositions 
in an analogy in the form of a proportion. Thus schematically an analogy 
reads: A: C:: B: C, where A and B symbolize single subject terms, 
and C stands for a single predicate term. By expressing an analogy in 
this fashion, emphasis is placed on the fact that the three component 
terms of the analogy are related in a mediate way between identity 
and difference. Proportion, thus, is the synoptic expression of similarity 
in the context of difference. Although the use of proportion clarifies 
the primary condition of analogy (the meaning of likeness), it does not 
resolve the ambiguities which necessarily attend the construction of 
an analogy. Instead, the use of proportion calls immediate attention 
to the fact that there is a problem with respect to the meaning of the 
elements in the analogy, i. e., the terms, particularly the common 
predicate. 

The crux of the matter and the source of the difficulty in establishing 
and evaluating analogies is precisely this: can the common term, C, be 
anything other than univocal or equivocal? Every term taken singly, 
if it is to be discursively significant, must have at least a singleness of 
meaning and reference. Of course a term may have multiple meanings 
and references, but the problem of analogy does not turn on its proximity 
to equivocation. On the contrary, if the two propositions which con- 
stitute an analogy are to be related through a common predicate, there 
must be some kind of unity of meaning or reference established. 

If the unity of meaning or reference is sought in the analysis of the 
common term, C, failure is inevitable, because the meaning and reference 
of the term, C, in an analogy is specified by its proportional relations 
to the subjects of which it is predicated, and not the relation specified 
by the meaning. An example will help to clarify this last assertion. 
Given the term, good, as applied both to a certain pleasure and to a 
particular musical composition, the question as to what connection is 
established between the two subjects of the predicate, good, cannot 
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be determined by an analysis of the meaning of good. For good will be 
given either a univocal meaning which will render it generic, and, 
consequently, the two subjects will be members of a class; or good 
will not be given a significant definition, in which case the relation 
between the two subjects remains undetermined and, a fortiori, the 
analogy unanalyzed. 

What is suggested here is that no term taken singly is in itself ana- 
logical. On the contrary, individual terms in respect to their meaning 
and reference are necessarily either univocal or equivocal. What remains, 
then, if analogy is not determined by the meaning and reference of 
the terms taken singly, is that the proportions which hold between 
the two subjects and the common predicate both constitute the analogy 
and the ground for specifying the particular meaning and reference 
of the common term in the two propositions. 

Viewed in these terms, the problem of analogy initially consists in 
discovering alternative interpretations of the relation of proportion 
between subject and predicate. In turn, the exposition of such alter- 
natives will itself be a categorization of kinds of analogies. The principle 
of division to be employed in the specification of the alternatives is the 
tripartite function of a term itself. For a term serves as a symbol of a 


meaning which has a reference. Thus the alternatives for interpreting 
the relation of proportion between subject and predicate turn on 
logical, epistemological and ontological emphases. Consequently, the 
nature and function of an analogy in philosophic discourse will have 
three basic interpretations corresponding to these three emphases. 


If the relation of proportion between subject and predicate is viewed 
logically, i. e., term qua symbol, the most obvious relation is that of 
predication itself. Taken generically, predication is primarily a com- 
binative or conjunctive function of symbols, although indeed the anal- 
ysis of the operation of predication may serve as an index to both 
psychological operations and to ontological commitments. The latter 
possibilities can for the present be disregarded, for the importance 
of their roles emerges with the further delineation of predicamental 
relations. If predication itself is taken as the basic relation between the 
subjects and predicate in an analogy, the only community or unity 
which can be found between the two propositions will be the common 
relation of thing and property. And that relation must be conceived 
in a purely formal sense. The consequences of this kind of analysis are: 
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1. the meaning and reference of the common term in the analogy is 
rendered either in a univocal or equivocal fashion; 2. if univocally 
defined, the analogy is interpreted as asserting that the common pre- 
dicate, while constitutively or operationally the same, differs only 
in degree in its application to the two subjects which must be related 
as two members of a class; 3. if the common term is held to be equiv- 
ocal, all that can be asserted about the relation of subjects to predicate 
is that they seem or appear to be functionally or constitutively similar. 
Consequently, from the viewpoint of logical analysis, an analogy be- 
comes in argumentation either a kind of probable argument or a rhetor- 
ical device which may at best serve to clarify meanings not easily 
understood or exemplify references not readily experienced. On the one 
hand, an analogy is understood as a weak induction if the common term 
in the analogy is univocally interpreted. For in this event what connects 
the two propositions is the fact that the subjects are both members 
of a single class, and the proportional relation between the subjects 
and predicate can be regarded as incidental. On the other hand, a logician 
regards an analogy as simply a rhetorical device if he interprets the 
common term in an equivocal fashion. For on this ground no connection 
can be found within the two propositions which will allow the analogy 
to be an approximation of an argument. 

In sum, an analogy from a logical view either inevitably breaks down 
in argument or has no proper place in argumentation. To take these 
alternatives as final and correct interpretations of analogy has conse- 
quences of such scope as to warrant reexamination of the premises on 
which they are based. For example, logical analysis in judging analogy 
with the canons of formal argument locates truth primarily in symbolic 
functions in contradistinction to the nature and operations of mind 
as well as to the structure of reality. That this procedure contributes 
to precision in expression is granted. But is it the case that analogy 
should be discounted as a valid mode of argument simply because the 
necessarily inherent ambiguity in an analogy cannot be resolved by 
logical means? 

In a very real way the understanding of the history of philosophy 
depends upon a sympathy with analogy as a valid form of argument. 
Without analogy so conceived it is impossible to understand the Greek 
and medieval doctrines concerning opinion and truth, essence and 
existence, speculative and practical sciences, nature and art, reason 
and law, and beauty and goodness. To be sure it can be asserted that 
the mistaken use of analogy by the greeks and medievals has resulted 
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in more confusion than clarity. Perhaps so, but it seems almost im- 
possible to regard the basic analogy between a Platonic dialogue and 
the actions and thoughts of men as an inconclusive induction or as a 
literary homily. For if a dialogue itself is not conceived as verbally 
proportioned to the activities of men, what justification can there be 
for clothing doctrines in personalities and circumstances? Conversely, 
if the analogy between men and arguments is in any sense sound, its 
justification depends on a non-logical interpretation of analogy. 


The principal thesis of this paper can now be stated. The meaning 
of an analogy as well as the question of its strength as a mode of argu- 
ment can be properly evaluated if and only if the verbal formulation 
of an analogy is seen as dependent on epistemological and ontological 
assumptions. This means that the connection between the propositions 
of an analogy is not a formal one, in the sense that a common term may 
connect propositions. Moreover, since there is of necessity an ambiguity 
of meaning or reference in the common predicate term, there is need 
for additional assumptions to prevent the ambiguity in the common 
term from being equivocally interpreted. For the consequence of equiv- 
ocal interpretation is to see analogy only as a rhetorical device. The 
positive contribution of such assumptions is to furnish contexts such 
that the common predicate term can be understood as proportionally 
related to the different subject terms. If a predicate signifies something 
about the constitution or operation of the subject, then assumptions 
either about the way the subjects are ultimately constituted or about 
the way in which they are understood are necessary to understand 
and justify the verbal similarity of a common predicate. Thus episte- 
mological and ontological assumptions are required if analogy is to 
function as a conclusive form or argument. For logical assumptions 
alone cannot accomodate the proportional character of meaning and 
reference of the common term which is necessary to an analogy. In sum, 
ontological and epistemological assumptions are required to provide 
contexts in which analogy can become fruitful, and an exposition of 
basic alternatives among such assumptions accounts for the variety 
and uses to which analogy has been and can be put. 

It was asserted above that the most obvious relation between AC and 
BC is simply the predicamental relation between thing and property. 
Verbally this is clearly the case. But on terminological grounds alone 
there is no discernible difference between an analogy and the two 
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propositions with all univocal terms. Hence, the constitution of an 
analogy initially depends on the ontological or epistemological as- 
sumptions made about thing and property. 

Both thing and property may ontologically refer to individuals or 
classes. There is at this point no need to introduce either the problem 
of universals in regard to the term, class, nor to subdivide further the 
notion of property into essential and accidental or necessary and suf- 
ficient, etc. What should be observed is that a property may be related 
to the subjects as constitutive of the subjects or as specifying a function 
or operation of the subjects. 

Broadly stated, analogies may assert either constitutive or operational 
relations between individuals and properties or classes of properties; 
between individuals and classes; or between classes and properties or 
classes of properties. This statement of the elements of an analogy 
needs still another qualification, because what is insisted on here is 
that an analogy depends on ontological or epistemological assumptions 
for the correct interpretation of the meaning and reference of its linguis- 
tic structure. The assumptions which are germane to the question of 
analogy are those which will effect a relation among the elements of the 
analogy such that either the meaning will not be reducible to univocity 
or that the references of the common term will not be limited to a verbal 
interpretation of the class-membership relation. 

The index to the kinds of such assumptions lies in the distinctions 
already made concerning the possible relations of subject and predicate 
terms. In taking the distinction between constitutive and operational 
predicates coupled with the distinction between individual and class 
subjects, at least two possible kinds of assumptions emerge — both 
of which provide other than verbal conditions for analogies. 

Broadly stated the non-verbal conditions for the construction of 
analogies concern the structure of the universe and its intelligibility. 
The distinction between class and member may be interpreted both 
in an ontological and an epistemological way as opposed to a purely 
verbal interpretation. The first possibility regards the class as ontologi- 
cally prior to its members, and the second possibility consists in an 
affirmation of epistemological priority of class to member but denies 
the ontological order between them. 

Ontological priority of class to member means that the members do 
not in fact constitute the class; rather, a member of a class is such only 
because it shares in the character of the class. Such priority equally 
involves the assumption that the intelligibility of any member of a 
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class depends upon the intelligibility of the class itself. On these assump- 
tions any two propositions which have as subjects two members of the 
same class, and have as predicate the class, have not only the community 
of definition, but also exhibit a unity of proportion. For example, if 
man is predicated of two individuals, Joe and Bill, the two propositions 
form an analogy. What connects the two propositions is not simply 
the common predicate. For although Joe and Bill are men for the same 
reason, i. e., essential constitution, yet there is a problem in under- 
standing how the same definitive term applies to different individuals. 
The problem arises in this fashion. If an individual is a member of a 
class because of an ontological dependency on the class, then all of the 
properties of the individual which serve to identify the individual as 
a member of the class also are ontologically dependent. In effect, this 
means that for purposes of understanding and expressing the relation 
of a member to a class, no distinction can be drawn between essential 
and accidental. Consequently, since two members of the same class do 
differ with respect to class properties, it is impossible that the common 
predicate be univocally interpreted. But there is need for some kind 
of unity if the propositions are to be connected. And if the unity is not 
to be had in the univocity of the common predicate, the obvious alter- 


native is the assertion of a unity of reference. The ontological unity, 
however, between class and members cannot be arithmetically additive. 
Hence, the only kind of unity which will at the same time allow for both 
the multiplicity of the members of a class as well as a common genetic 
dependence on the class will be a unity of proportionate participation. 


Granted that there is no distinction between essential and accidental 
properties in respect to class constitution, and granted that there are 
two members of the same class who differ in respect to the possession 
of class properties, the only mode of understanding their relation to 
the class will be in terms of a proportion. The notion of proportion 
will, thus, be the key to the understanding of the common predicate, 
and consequently the notion of proportion itself is the connection 
between the two propositions in the analogy. 

If the individual subjects or members of a class have as a common 
predicate not a class but a single property of the class, the ground of 
the analogy remains the same. For in such cases operational predicates 
can only be proportionately understood if the operational predicate 
is seen as dependent on the constitution of that class. Where the relation 
between class and member is an order of ontological priority, the distinc- 
tion between operational and constitutive predicates is not an ultimate 
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distinction. On the contrary, the understanding of operational predicates 
depends upon the discovery and articulation of the appropriate con- 
stitutive predicates and these in turn, on the discovery and understanding 
of the class to which the predicates belong. 

The explication of an analogy which has an operational predicate 
thus involves a chain of proportions. And it is this very chain of pro- 
portions that constitutes argumentation in this mode. As to whether or 
not this mode of argument is valid and can issue in certitude depends 
upon whether or not two difficulties can be overcome. The first problem 
is that of infinite regress, primarily in an ontological sense, which if 
not overcome will limit the argument to a more or less probable in- 
ference. The second problem only arises if the first is solved, that is, 
if there is no infinite regress. The problem then is to establish an intel- 
ligible continuity through the chain of proportions to the terminus of 
the series. 

These problems are particularly embedded in an analogy in which 
the subjects are classes rather than members of classes. When the sub- 
jects of the analogy are members of a single class, the explication of 
the analogy turns on the discovery of the proportional interpretation of 
the class as predicate. If, however, distinct classes are to be analogized, 
the ultimate ground of similarity must be found in some kind of extra- 
class terminus. The need for an extra-class terminus stems from the 
fact of the ontological priority of class to member. For if the class is the 
ground of similarity among its members, then there must also be an 
ontological ground of similarity among classes. And if an infinite regress 
is to be avoided, the ground of similarity among different classes must 
necessarily have the character of an absolute. Thus being or existence 
itself is an instance of such an absolute. Granted that such an absolute 
prevents the series of proportions from inconclusive wallowing in an 
infinite regress, the second problem of knowing the absolute and its 
relation to the classes remains. Surely the absolute is not known as are 
the classes nor articulated as are the proportions between classes or 
members. 

The way in which the absolute is known must be set off from all 
ordinary inferential procedures. What remains, then, is a mode of 
knowing which is immediate or intuitive. Because the absolute is known 
in a non-discursive way, it is clear that its content cannot be specified 
or circumscribed by any univocal form of expression. Yet unless the 
relation of the absolute to the classes can be articulated in some fashion, 
there is no philosophical advantage in having the absolute. Historically 
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this problem has been addressed in a variety of ways, probably the most 
notable of which is the Platonic myth. As seen in the context of the 
problem of analogy, the myth has a dual role. It is, on the one hand, 
an archetype of analogy inasmuch as its content is a proportion of 
verbal expression to the intuitive grasp of the absolute. On the other 
hand, it serves to unify and coordinate into a single discourse all other 
analogies appropriate to a given problem. An example may help to 
clarify this double function of the myth. The speech of Socrates in the 
Symposium has Diotima describing a ladder of love which leads to the 
vision of the idea of the beautiful. To be sure, the idea of the beautiful 
is not and could not be defined. Yet the ladder of love is not only a 
contentual propedeutic for the intuition of the beautiful, but is also a 
procedural directive for resolving the oppositions found in the several 
encomia and unifying them in a single discourse. 

What is suggested here is that the myth as the archetype of all anal- 
ogies is itself the most cognitive element within the dialogue because 
its subject is the absolute. Moreover, because the absolute is a principle 
of order among the analogies of classes, the myth as an expression of 
that order takes on the function of proof or demonstration. To say 
that myth has the character and function of a demonstration may well 
seem extravagant. But this is a necessary consequence of assuming 
that the stages of argument are analogous to the levels of reality and 
activity. 

If the problem of certitude is raised concerning analogical arguments 
in this mode, the answer rests upon the insistence on the cognitive 
character of myth with a commensurate insistence on the cognitive 
function of intuition. Parenthetically, it should be noted that authors 
employing this mode of argument inevitably insist that at least in one 
respect intuition is the most certain way of knowing. The question of 
the validity of analogical arguments depends, broadly stated, upon 
the selection of the appropriate terms for the analogy where appro- 
priateness is tested in terms of universality and necessity and expressed 
in definitional form to account for the ontological proportions of the 


2 It should be noted that the philosophic function of myth has a theological 
parallel in revelation, and that the role of intuition is also paralleled theo- 
logically by the function of faith. A sign of this parallelism can be found in 
the medieval discussion of the transcendentals, such as good and true. In 
Aquinas particularly, transcendental terms assume a qualitative character 
which can proportionally express the ontological relations between God, man 
and nature, as well as provide the verbal connectives between revelation 
and human inquiry. Such functions obviously assume a doctrine of propor- 
tionality which in turn necessitates an analogical mode of discourse as the 
only mode appropriate to the subject matter. 
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subjects analogized. Validity so conceived is intimately connected with 
certitude and the difference between them can be reduced to a verbal 
aspect. 


It is, however, not necessary for the construction or interpretation 
of analogies to assume an ontological relation or priority between class 
and members. Instead, a relation of priority between class and member 
may still be affirmed but the character of the priority may be episte- 
mological rather than ontological. This means that the intelligibility 
of classes depends upon the constitution of its members, and the con- 
stitution of the members is discovered in their operations or functions. 
The character of an analogy based on these assumptions deals with 
operational similarities as revealing likenesses in constitution rather 
than with an ontological community of dependence. To put the matter 
in another way, the ground of analogy in this mode is process itself 
rather than being and the proportions of the analogy are conditioned 
by an assumption of a relation of imitation among the processes appro- 
priate to the various classes rather than a relation of participation 
common to all classes. 

On the assumption of epistemological priority any two propositions 
which have as subjects two members of the same class and have as 
predicate the class or a property of the class would not, strictly stated, 
be an analogy. The reason for this is the fact that the intelligibility 
of the class depends upon the functions and constitution of the members. 
Hence, the distinction between constitutive and operational predicates 
is in this mode a primary distinction. For the possibility of unity of 
reference or the univocity of meaning which is to hold between class 
and members depends upon the discovery and articulation of the dif- 
ferences between operational and constitutive predicates. 

The classical solution to this problem may well be cast in the Aristo- 
telian distinction between essential and accidental predicates. The 
significance of this distinction for purposes of the examination of analogy 
becomes apparent in the analysis of two propositions which have a 
common predicate but have either distinct classes or members of distinct 
classes as subjects. 

Given the unity of reference between class and members and the 
univocity of the class, two propositions with different classes as subjects 
can be related only inasmuch as the common predicate either specifies 
a source of like operation or names the function itself which is similar 
in the two cases. Since the intelligibility of the class depends upon the 
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intelligibility of the operations of its members, the ground of analogy 
in this mode will be a doctrine of causality particularly in a productive 
or operational sense. It might help to clarify this last point if it is re- 
membered that the causal doctrine as intended here has historically 
often been expressed in the distinction between essence and existence 
or actuality and potentiality. 

The sense of an analogy in this mode then depends on seeing that 
a given generic effect can be produced in different modes by different 
classes or members of distinct classes. The proportion that holds between 
two propositions in such a case is, however, not itself the ground of 
unification between the two propositions as it is in the case where the 
order between the two subjects is ontological. On the contrary, here 
the unity, although expressed proportionally, depends on seeing that 
the common operation or product belongs primarily and appropriately 
to one subject and is only attributed to the other. For example, to say 
that an electronic computer is temperamental in the way that men are 
is to attribute to the machine a mode of action which is appropriate to 
men but attributed to the machine because of a univocal way of inter- 
preting the effect of such behavior. Conversely, it is the univocal charac- 
ter of the effect, form or end which is the ground of unity between the 
propositions in the analogy. And since the class subjects are viewed 
operationally with respect to the univocal character of the effect, form 
or end, the specific unity which is had between the propositions in the 
analogy is one which historically Aristotle formulated as the doctrine 
of imitation in contradistinction to any kind of Platonic participation. 

As to whether analogy in this mode can be validly employed as a 
form of argumentation and whether or not it is productive of certitude 
involves considerations other than those applicable in the case where 
the relation between subjects is one of ontological priority. It has already 
been stated that in an analogy formulated on epistemological assump- 
tions one proposition is to be conceived as primary because the common 
predicate belongs to one subject in a univocal and appropriate way, 
and is only attributed to the other subject. Consequently in analyzing an 
analogy formulated in this mode, there will be no danger of an infinite 
regress, for by assumption one proposition is by its very nature first 
or primary. But because of the single and univocal character of the 
predicate term of the primary proposition the strength of this form of 
analogy as a mode of argument depends upon the intelligibility of the 
subjects in relation to the common predicate. Since in one proposition 
of the analogy the predicate is only attributed to the subject and either 
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does not appropriately belong to the subject or could not be known to 
be appropriate, the argument cannot produce absolute certitude. This 
does not mean that the argument rests on an incomplete induction. 
On the contrary, if the predicate is appropriate in the primary propo- 
sition, there is no question of further induction, for an appropriate 
predicate on this view reveals the very nature of the primary subject. 
What is at stake is both the difficulty of determining whether or not 
the predicate of the primary proposition is genuinely appropriate or 
essential as well as indirectly confirming the assumption that all processes 
irrespective of the class subjects to which they belong are causally alike. 

It is at once evident that both these problems admit neither of a 
ready nor a single solution the contradictory of which is self-contra- 
dictory. But this fact alone does not vitiate the analytic practice of 
using analogies to differentiate diverse modes of thought, behavior 
and production as well as to argue analogically toward the discovery 
and articulation of appropriate predicates in each specific mode of 
activity. Contrary to the mode of analogy which has at base ontolog- 
ical assumptions which make the ultimate realities most intelligible, 
this mode of analogy leaves open to inquiry the ultimate nature of 
existence and thought. The existence of the prime mover, the ideas 


of pure reason and the skeptical system of philosophy while radically 
diverse in philosophic import are, nevertheless, all results of this mode 
of argument. What is important here is not the difference in philo- 
sophic outcome but rather the necessity for seeing that the very meaning 
of an analogy in this mode must be found within the context of other 
than logical assumptions. 


To speak of the opposition between metaphysical and logical assump- 
tions should not leave the impression that the logical mode of examin- 
ing analogies in no way involves ontological assumptions. On the con- 
trary, whether the ontology is interpreted or not, one fundamental 
assumption must be allowed before any two propositions expressing 
a relation of members to a single class can be examined. This assumption 
may well avoid the question of ontological or epistemological priority 
between class and member, but then only a verbal order can be asserted. 
And if logical analysis is to apply to the world of experience or to reveal 
in any measure the processes of thought, it must be assumed that 
language, nature and thought are homogeneous in some way, albeit 
amorphous. This assumption has the effect of restricting the meaning 
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of nature to experience, and experience to the testable character of 
communication. Finally, the restrictive character of the assumptions 
of logical analysis either excludes argument from analogy altogether 
from the category of inference or, on a more modest view, sees analogical 
argument as a problematic induction. 


The common assertion that an analogy consists in nothing more than 
specifying one or more similar aspects of two entities can nowbe evaluat- 
ed. Such a notion of analogy conceals an ambiguity which this paper 
has attempted to clarify. The ambiguity in question turns on the notion 
of similarity, for the discovery and expression of likeness directly de- 
pends upon those conditions which determine the context in which 
comparison is to be sought. Because every expression of similarity 
involves also a perception or understanding of the entities which are 
declared to be similar, the diverse orders among these three elements 
produce differing conceptions of the nature and use of analogy. 

Thus the three conceptions of analogy which have been sketched 
reflect the different concepts of similarity. The assumption of levels of 
existance and thought unified by some form of participation results 
in a notion of analogy which, borrowing Cajetan’s* terminology, can 
be named the analogy of proportionality. Here knowledge, existence 
and language are similar and consequently discourse about nature, 
mind and symbol is unified by the transcendent character of myth. 
Argumentation in this case must proceed analogically and only analogi- 
cally, for it is myth that guarantees the certitude of insight and regu- 
lates the forms of discourse. 

A second kind of analogy which has been outlined rests on the assump- 
tion that genuine or appropriate knowledge to man is causal in character 
where cause specifies the conditions of the processes of thought, action 
and production. What is similar here are the processes themselves 
rather than the ontological status of the entities involved in the process 
or the knowledge belonging to or about such entities. In a philosophy 
where a fundamental plurality of kinds of things and processes is assum- 
ed analogy is based on the similarity of the causal process and this 
similarity is formalized in some version of a doctrine of imitation. The 
mode of analogy appropriate to such doctrines has, in the language of 


3 An excellent bibliography particularly of the medieval treatments of 
analogy appears in: Cajetan, THE ANALOGY OF NAMES, pp. 84—87, 
Duquesne Studies, Philosophical Series, 1953. 
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Cajetan, been called the analogy of attribution. Arguments made in 
this analogical mode cannot claim the certitude of insight afforded by 
arguments based on myth, but the weakened certitude or probability 
to this mode of argument is due to the limitations of intelligibility 
which are inherent in the subject matter rather than to a weakness in 
inductive procedures. 

A third conception of analogy was sketched which certainly represents 
the most common view of this question. Basically this conception of 
analogy is predicated on the assumption that certitude about the 
structure of the world and the operation of mind is to be measured by 
the validity of the forms of discourse used in treating these subjects. 
Here similarity is grounded on the functions of symbols and the forms 
of discourse. At best only probability is conceded to argument from 
analogy in this mode, and the degree of probability is determined by 
the formal canons of induction. Analogies are thus interpreted in a 
quantitative way in terms of the laws of sampling, or put simply, by 
the criterion of more or less. To continue using the language of Cajetan, 
this mode of analogy might well be called the analogy of inequality. 

A final problem needs to be raised. If there are differing concepts of 
analogy, what relation can be found to hold among them; or is it the 
case that one or two are patently false or absurd? While the content 
of this paper does not pretend an answer, it does provoke the hypothesis 
that the analogy of proportionality is the primary form of analogy and 
that all other forms of analogy are such only analogously. 


ANTHONY NEMETZ 
Ohio State University 





CICERO’S DE OFFICIIS 
AND 
DE OFFICIIS MINISTRORUM OF ST. AMBROSE 


I his treatise, De Officits Ministrorum, modelled after the work of 
Cicero, St. Ambrose produced the first synthesis of Christian morality 
in the West. Certain theoretical and practical aspects of this subject 
were adequately treated by earlier writers, as Minucius Felix, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and especially Lactantius. But Ambrose was the first to treat 
the whole matter systematically, wherein he combines what was best 
in Stoicism with the new conceptions of Christianity. He thoroughly 
christianized his model, and elevated the natural morality of the Stoics 
to the supernatural plane. This study of the two works will demonstrate 
Ambrose’s reinterpretation of the ethics of the Stoics in the light of 
faith. 

One of the chief duties of St. Ambrose as bishop, was the formation 
of his spiritual sons, his clergy, and especially the candidates for Holy 
Orders. ,, Just as Cicero wrote for the instruction of his son‘‘, Ambrose 
declares, ,,so I also write to teach you, my children. For I love you, 
whom I have begotten in the Gospel, no less than if you were my true 
sons. For nature does not make us love more ardently than grace‘‘!. 
While the work primarily serves as a source of instructions for young | 
clerics, it also gives general principles of Christian ethics which may be | 
followed by the laity. Not only Augustine? and Cassiodorus*® praised | 
the work highly, but it was used as a guide on ethical questions throughout 
the Middle Ages. The manuscripts of the work, and the numerous | 
summaries and compilations of extracts, show how widely and carefully 


1 St. Ambrose, De Officiis Ministrorum, I, vii, 24. All references made to j 
this work are cited from the Patrologia Latina, (P. L.) of Migne, XVI, Paris, | 
1880. A critical edition of this work has not appeared in the Corpus Scrip- | 
torum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, (C.S.E.L.). The large Roman numeral | 
signifies the book; the small, the chapter; and the arabic numbers, the para- | 
graphs. The same manner of notation will be used in citing Cicero’s De Officiis. 

2 Hieronymus, Epistola 116, Migne, (P.L.), xxii, 946. : 
Pr Cassiodorus, De Institutione Divinarum Litterarum, 16, Migne, (P.L.), | 
Xx , 1152. 
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it was studied*. Thus Ambrose has been ranked among the most distin- 
guished authorities of the Middle Ages on the subject of ethics®. 

However, in this work Ambrose nowhere assumes the tone of a thinker 
who is proposing to give a Summa of the moral principles with which 
he identified his faith and life. Far from proclaiming such ambition, he 
seeks the most unobtrusive method. It is a simple conversation on 
moral questions with his clergy, and by no means does he take the 
occasion to rectify many philosophic ideas current among the pagans®. 
In fact, he even states that he is little concerned with any methodical 
explanation, and that it is sufficient for him to paraphrase the beautiful 
examples of which the Scriptures offer such a rich harvest’. 

This treatise is undoubtedly a series of sermons or instructions to his 
clergy, gathered together in 391°, and published under the title De 
Officiis Ministrorum. The assumption that this is a collection of dis- 
courses first orally delivered, is deduced from the terms of address 
found in the work®, as well as the fact that certain sections could be 
taken out and form an independent opus in themselves. It would also 
explain the sequence, free style, and lack of order which characterizes 
the work, and so typifies the sermons of St. Ambrose. 

The De Officiis of Cicero, like most of his strictly philosophical works, 
was written at the close of his life. It was composed during the interval 
between the death of his daughter Tullia, in February, 45 B.C. and the 
end of 44. On November 5th, he wrote to Atticus that he had then 
completed the first two books, and was progressing with the third?®. 


4 F. Homes Dudden, The Life and Times of St. Ambrose, (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1935), II, 503. 

5 J. G. Krabinger, De Officiis Ministrorum, (Tiibingen, 1857), praefatio III: 
“hoc unicum ethicae Christianae enchiridion . . . quanto sit in honore habitum 
medio aevo, satis testantur huius libri codices manu scripti qui in variis 
bibliothecis hodieque asservantur.”’ 

6 Pierre de Labriolle, History and Literature of Christianity, translated by 
H. Wilson, (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner Co., 1924), pp. 277—78. 

7 St. Ambrose, De Offictis Ministrorum, I, xviii, 72. 

8 This date is held by the Benedictines of Saint Maur; cf. O. Bardenhewer, 
Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, (Freiburg, 1912), III, 529. But Thm 
regards this date as uncertain; cf. M. Ihm, “Studia Ambrosiana”, Jahrbuch 
fiiv klassische Philologie, (Leipzig, 1890), Supplementband XVII, 27. 

® St. Ambrose, De Officits Ministrorum, I, iv, 15: “‘Sicut audisti hodie legi;” 
a, a, £3: “Audisti hodie lectum.” This matter is treated further by J. R. Palan- 
que, Saint Ambroise et L’Empire Romain, (Paris: 1933), PP. 452—54- 

10 Cicero episi. ad Atticum 16, II, 4: t& mepl tod xxOnxovto¢ quatenus 
Panaetius, absolvi duobus: “‘Illius tres sunt; sed cum initio divisisset ita, 
tria genera exquirendi officii esse, unum, cum deliberemus, honestum an 
turpe sit, alterum, utile an inutile, tertium, cum haec inter se pugnare vide- 
antur, quomodo iudicandum sit... De duobus primis praeclare disseruit, 
de tertio pollicetur se deinceps, sed nihil scripsit.”’ 


16 Franciscan Studies 
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He follows a clear and well-defined plan in the development of his sub- 
ject, and synthesizes a practical and complete system of morals. This 
treatise was dedicated to his son, Marcus, who was engaged in the study 
of philosophy at Athens, under the guidance of the Peripatetic, Cra- 
tippus. 

Cicero professed that he belonged to the New Academy", but he 
tells us that for the first two books he followed Panaetius, the Stoic, 
with some emendations!”. In the third, he played his familiar role of 
an eclectic!’, In general, we may say that the De Officiis is an exposition 
of moderate Stoicism, for he tones down some of the rigorous principles 
of its earlier exponents. 

Cicero discussed the theoretical side of duty in the De Finibus Bonorum 
et Malorum, written the year before the De Officiis was begun. The 
De Officiis is related to the De Finibus, as the practical to the theoretical. 
The two make up the complete science, and are mutually helpful in 
explaining and supplementing each other. 

The Ofera of Cicero were quite popular at the time when St. Ambrose 
was confronted with the problem of expressing in Latin, Christian 
concepts of morals and conduct based on Scripture. The De Officiis in 
particular, expressed in Latin, the teachings of the Greek moralists, 
especially those of the Stoics. Ambrose mentions that Cicero had written 
a treatise on duties!*, but does not refer to him as his model or inspira- 
tion. For he clearly proclaims that it was while meditating on the 
thirty-eighth psalm that it occured to him to write his De Officiis Mint- 
strorum*, 

However, it is obvious that St. Ambrose took this work of Cicero, 
and using its general plan and vocabulary, studied it carefully, and 
formulated it into a treatise of conduct for his clergy. The passages 
borrowed from Cicero actually form a small portion of the work of 


11 Cicero, De Officiis, II, ii, 7. The text of Cicero for this paper will be cited 

from the Loeb Classical Library Series, edited by T. E. Page and W. Rouse, 
(London: William Heinemann, 1913), translated by W. Miller. 

22 Tbid., III, iv, 20: “Quam (disciplinam Stoicorum) his libris sequimur;” 
II, xvii, 60: ‘“‘Panaetius quem multum in his libris secutus sum;”’ III, ii, 7: 
“Panaetius ... quemque nos correctione quadam adhibita potissimum secuti 
sumus... tertio autem genere deinceps se scripsit dicturum nec exsolvit id 
quod promiserat.”’ 

13 Cicero mentions having used other sources: Poseidonius, III, ii, 8; Hekaton 
of Rhodes, III, xv, 63; Diogenes of Babylon and Antipater of Tarsus, III, xii, 
51 to xiii, 53; xxiii, 9I. 

14 Ambrose, I, vii, 24: ‘De quibus (officiis) etiamsi quidem philosophiae 
studentes scripserint, ut Panaetius et filius eius apud Graecos, Tullius apud 
Latinos; non alienum duae a nostro munere, ut etiam ipse scribere.” 

16 Ibid., I, vii, 23. 
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St. Ambrose, yet it is evident that he must have had Cicero’s treatise 
before him while writing. The De Officiis Ministrorum consists for the 
most part in the exposition of scriptural texts to establish his inter- 
pretation, and of illustrations of his doctrine by examples taken from 
the Old and New Testament, and from the history of the early Church 
until the time of the composition of the work. 

In its general plan or outline, St. Ambrose’s work runs parallel with 
that of Cicero. In each, the main theme of the first book is the honestum; 
that of the second, the utile; the third considers the two in conjunction, 
and is commonly titled, contentio honesti et utilis. There is also a close 
relationship in the various topics of the respective books, and in many 
instances St. Ambrose uses the very language of Cicero. St. Ambrose 
also borrowed a host of ideas from Stoic philosophy, of which Cicero 
was the eloquent interpreter. Such as the distinction between reason 
and the passions, the consideration of the sovereign good, the classifi- 
cation of the four cardinal virtues, the division of duties into perfectum 
and medium, and the value to be given to the judgement of conscience. 
It is true that he sets forth these ideas in a far different approach, and 
justifies them with reasons that Cicero could not have presented. How- 
ever, Ambrose assimilated from Cicero all the good, and incorporated 
it into his synthesis of Christian morality. 


LIBER PRIMUS DE HONESTO 


St. Ambrose opens the first book with the words of Holy Scripture: 
,,Come, children, hearken to me: I will teach you the fear of the Lord“**. 
Continuing with this sacred source for the first few pages, he expounds 
first of all on the virtue of silence. Later on in the same book, he defines 
it as the foundation wherein all the other virtues rest!?. We must guard 
our mouth so that our speech does not proceed from evil passions, but 
from good motives'®, for this is where the devil is most active!®. Silence 
is also meritorius because to keep silence is proof of humility”®, and in 
this matter we must imitate David’s silence and humility, so that we 
may not even seem deserving of harm”. After these preliminary re- 


16 Psalms XXXIII: 12. 

17 St. Ambrose, I, xviii, 68: ‘‘Silentium quoque ipsum, in quo est reliquarum 
virtutum otium, maximus actus verecundiae est. Denique, si aut infantiae 
putatur aut superbiae, probro datur: si verecundiae, laudi ducitur.” 

18 Ibid., I, iv, 14. 

19 Tbid., I, iv, 15—16. 

20 Tbid., I, v, 19 20. 

21 Psalms XXXVIII: 1—2; 2 Kings, XVI: 6f. 


16* 
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marks on the value of silence, Ambrose announces that he will treat 
of duties, and with a far greater reason than Cicero, who wrote on this 
subject to his son”. 

The title De Officiis Ministrorum immediately suggests Cicero’s 
famous treatise, but the word officium at this time was rare in ecclesiasti- 
cal usage?*. However, Ambrose justifies its use by stating the word 
occurs in the Gospel, by relating the incident when Zacharias, the priest, 
was struck dumb in the temple, and could not speak. St. Luke tells us: 
Et factum est, ut impleti sunt dies officii eius, abiit in domum suam*4.“ 
Ambrose continues that this is not inconsistent with reason, since we 
consider that the word officium is derived from efficere, and is formed 
with the change of one letter for the sake of euphony; or at any rate 
that you should do those things which injure (officiant) no one, but 
benefit all?5. 

This term was also common to the philosophers, for Ambrose repeats 
Cicero’s statement that officia were derived from the honestum and the 
utile, and that from these two, one should choose the better. ,,Then 
they say, it may happen that two virtuous or two useful things will 
clash together, and the question is, which is the more virtuous, and 
which is the more useful?*?‘‘ Ambrose follows Cicero’s threefold division 


as first found in the work of Panaetius?’, but adds that as Christians 
we can only regard something as honestum or utile, if it is helpful to our 
future life?®. 


St. Ambrose shows that the Stoic philosophers, with special reference 
to Panaetius and Cicero, were constantly trying to effect a balance 
between the demands of uprightness and the enjoyment of the things 
of this life alone. On the other hand, the Christians measure virtue in 
terms of the life to come, and consider nothing as useful unless it is 
beneficial for eternity. “They (the philosophers) have judged that duty 
is derived from virtue and advantage, and that it is a choice of the 
better of the two... But we measure only what is fitting and virtuous, 


22 St. Ambrose, I, vii, 24. 

23 St. Augustine remarks (Epistola Ixxxii, 21): ‘‘Quia non tam usitatum est 
in ecclesiasticis libris vocabulum officii, quod Ambrosius noster non timuit, qui 
suos quosdam libros utilium praeceptionum.” 

*4 Luke, I: 23 (Vulgate edition). 

25 St. Ambrose, I, viii, 26. 

26 St. Ambrose, I, ix, 27; Cicero, I, iii, 9. 

27 St. Ambrose, Ibid.; Cicero, Ibid. 

28 St. Am., I, ix, 28: ‘Nos autem nihil omnius nisi quod deceat et honestum 
sit, futurorum magis quam praesentium metimur formula: nihilque utile 
nisi quod ad vitae illius aeternae prosit gratiam definimus, non quod ad 
delectationem praesentis.” 
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and that by the yardstick of the future, not of the present. We pro- 
nounce nothing advantageous except what is of worth towards the 
blessing of that eternal life, not towards pleasure here?®.“ 

Then Ambrose*® refers to what Cicero calls decorum*™, and again 
takes over the Stoic distinction between officium medium and officium 
perfectum. Cicero had accepted the difference established by the Stoics 
between absolute duty, as the dictate of reason xa76p8eyz, and relative 
duty, x«07jxov. With Cicero, officium perfectum or the absolute good, 
was the perfect right performed only by wise men, of whom there were 
only a few. On the other hand, officium medium concerned itself with 
what was Good only in relative to the Absolute Good — and although 
inferior to the Absolute Good, it was not to be despised. In his De 
Officiis, Cicero treats primarily of the second category of duties, which 
appeared to him to possess a more general and practical interest*. 

St. Ambrose on his part appropriated the traditional distinction, 
and confirmed it with the authority of Scripture. Harnack remarked 
that in doing this Ambrose ,,contributed in a large measure to secure 
for it the permanent approval which it later obtained in the Catholic 
Church**‘, St. Ambrose tells us: 


Every duty is an ordinary duty or a perfect duty; this we can prove 
also from the authority of the Scriptures. Let us listen to the Lord in 
the Gospel: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments’ . . . 
“Which ?’ asked the young man; Jesus answered: “Thou shalt not kill, 
thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not 
bear false witness. Honor thy father and thy mother, and love thy 
neighbor as thyself**.’ These are the ordinary duties in which there is 
still something wanting. 

“The young man adds, ‘All these have I kept from my youth, what 
is yet wanting to me?’ Jesus said to him: ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go, 
sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven; and come, follow me*.’ 


29 Ibid., I, ix, 27—29. 
"eJimd., 1, x, 30. 
31 Cicero, I, xxvii, 95: ‘““Hoc loco (honestum) continetur id, quod dici Latine 


82 Tbid., I, iii, 8: ‘““Perfectum officium rectum opinor, vocamus, quod Graeci 
xat6o8aux; hoc autem commune officium x«67xov vocant ... rectum quod sit, 
id officium perfectum: medium autem officium... quod cur factum sit, 
ratio probabilis reddi possit.’”’ In the same treatise he declares (III, iii, 14) 
“Haec officia, de quibus his libris disputamus, media Stoici appellant; ea 
communia sunt et late patent.” 

33 A. von Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, (Leipzig, 1909—10), Index, under 
“Sittlichkeit, doppelte’’. 

34 Matthew XIX: 17—109. 

35 Ibid., XIX: 20—21. 
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“‘We read similar counsels when the Lord invites us to love our 
enemies, to pray for them that calumniate and persecute us, to bless 
them who curse us. This is what we ought to do if we would be perfect 
as Our Father Who is in Heaven . . .*%* This then is the perfect duty, 
which the Greeks call xarép8u2, by means of which anything which 
might have contained an element of failure is put right®’.” 


Thus St. Ambrose combines the counsel of poverty with the precepts 
enunciated by our Lord in the Sermon on the Mount to make up the 
officium perfectum. Here again he uses the Stoic term, but in his inter- 
pretation, departs from the Stoic meaning. 


Cicero goes on to say that the perfect duty is possible only to the 
wise man*’, All others have only a semblance of it. Not even the Decii 
nor the Scipios were ,,Wise men“, not even the seven wise men of antiq- 
uity could qualify, while the officia media are a sort of second grade 
moral goodness shared by mankind. St. Ambrose admits that the 
perfect duty is performed by the few, and the ordinary by the many*®, 
but he does not accept the Stoic notion that the wise man possesses 
absolute virtue. According to him, God alone is Good in the absolute 
sense”, 


Nothing escapes God’s knowledge. Ambrose proves this from Scrip- 
ture and the analogy of the sun, which although created, yet by its 
light or heat, enters into all things*!. Those who are dissatisfied with 
the fact that the good reveive evil, and the evil, good, are shown by 
the example of Lazarus*? and on the authority of St. Paul‘, that the 
punishments and rewards are reserved for a future life*#. To confirm 
what he relates about rewards and punishments, Ambrose adds that 
it is not strange if there is no reward reserved for some in the future; 
for they do not labor here nor struggle. He goes on to say that for this 
reason, temporal goods are granted to these persons, so that they may 
have no excuse whatever for justifying their actions. 


36 Thid., V, 44—45. 

37 Ambrose, I, xi, 36—37. 

38 Cicero, III, iii, 14—15: “‘Illud autem officium, quod rectum idem dicunt, 
omnes numeros habet nec praeter sapientem cadere in quemquam potest.” 

89 St. Ambrose, III, ii, 10: ‘‘Alia igitur prima, alia media. Prima cum paucis, 
media cum pluribus.” 

*° Joid., 114, ii, 11. 

“ Ibid., 1, xiv. 

42 Luke XVI: 19 f. 

48 2 Timothy IV: 7—8. 

44 St. Ambrose, I, xv. 

*5 Tbid., I, xvi. 
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St. Ambrose addresses his younger clergy and speaks of the duties 
to be observed throughout life**. He starts with the Ciceronian argu- 
ment that duties vary with the times*’?, and borrows from his Model 
the framework of most the duties which he enumerates. With Cicero, 
Ambrose treats in his first book of the duties of the young as well as 
those which are proper to the various stages of life**. Then he inculcates 
modesty at great length. At the outset, he tells us that the virtue of 
modesty is seen not only in our actions, but in our words*®. Modesty 
must further be guarded in our movements, gestures and gait5®. He 
proceeds further to say that one’s gait should be in accordance with 
this virtue, and how careful one must be that nothing immodest comes 
forth from one’s mouth®!, or is noticed in one’s body. And borrowing 
the example from Cicero, Ambrose warns the clergy that ,,there are 
some who in walking, copy the gestures of actors, and act as though 
they were bearers in the processions, and had the motions of nodding 
statues, to such an extent that they seem to keep a sort of time, as often 
as they change their step*.“ 


Ambrose, embellishing the succinct statement of Cicero**, speaks of 
modesty in regard to the body*: 


Is not nature herself our teacher, who has formed to perfection every 
part of our body, so as to provide for what is necessary, and to beautify 
and grace its form ? However, she has left plain and open to the sight 
those parts which are beautiful to look upon; among which, the head, 
set as it were above all, and the pleasant lines of the figure, and the 
appearance of the face are prominent, while their usefulness for work 
is ready to hand. But those parts in which there is a compliance with 
the necessities of nature, she has partly put away and hidden in the 
body itself, lest they should present a disgusting appearance, and 
partly too, she has taught and persuaded us to cover them. 


46 Ibid., I, xvii, 65. 

47 St. Ambrose, I, xvii, 63; Cicero, I, xxxiv. 

48 St. Ambrose, Ibid.; Cicero, Ibid. 

49 St. Ambrose, I, xviii, 67; Cicero, I, xxxvii, 134. 

50 St. Ambrose, I, xviii, 71; Cicero, I, xxxv, 126. 

51 St. Ambrose, I, xviii, 76; Cicero, I, xxxv, 127. 

52 St. Ambrose, I, xviii, 73; cf. Cicero, I, xxxvi, 131: ‘““Cavendum autem est, 
ne aut tarditatibus utamur in ingressu mollioribus, ut pomparum ferculis 
similes esse videamur, aut in festinationibus suscipiamus nimias celeritates, 
quae cum fiunt...” 

58 Cicero, I, xxv, 126: “Principio corporis nostri magnam natura ipsa videtur 
habuisse rationem, quae formam nostram reliquamque figuram, in qua esset 
species honesta, eam posuit in promptu, quae partes autem corporis ad naturae 
necessitatem datae aspectum essent deformem habiturae atque foedum, 
eas contexit atque abdidit.” 

54 Ambrose, I, xvili, 77. 
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And as Cicero warned Marcus against anger, Ambrose likewise ad- 
monishes his clergy. He tells them that when anger arises, they must 
check themselves, and if they cannot do this, they should at least keep 
their tongue from abuse. Then he follows the division of Cicero that 
there are two kinds of mental actions: those of reflection, and those of 
passion; both distinct from each other. Reflection seeks out the truth; 
passion prompts and stimulates us to do something*®. 

Both authors disagree in the case where Cicero makes those duties 
superior which rest on social instincts (communitas)®’?, and Ambrose 
makes them depend on Sapientia®®. Then Ambrose gives three rules of 
conduct held by Cicero and the Stoics: 1. that our passions are to be 
controlled by our reason; 2. we should observe a suitable moderation 
in our desires; 3. everything should be done at the right time and in 
the proper order®®, 

These are principles of pagan ethics, but Ambrose applies them in a 
somewhat different manner from that in which Cicero applied them. 
He proceeds to show how Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph observed these 
principles in their conduct, and then argues that their conduct demon- 
strated the four cardinal virtues. Most of the remainder of the book 
treats of the cardinal virtues in detail, which we will treat separately 
in the last part of this work. 

Concluding that we should observe propriety of speech, both in 
ordinary conversation and in holding discussion, he treats of jests. 
Ambrose applies Cicero’s principles to the clergy that ,,Nature has not 
brought us into the world to act as if we were created for play or jest, 
but rather for earnestness, and for some more serious pursuits‘‘6°. So the 
bishop tells his clergy that although jesting is quite proper at times, it 
is unsuited to the clerical state®!. And as an after thought, he brings in 
again the Ciceronian idea that their words should be plain, clear, and 
befitting the organ of speech®. It is quite obvious that we have arrived 
at a series of chapters where the very outlines of our authors coincide. 


55 Tbid., I, xxi, 90: cf. Cicero, I, xxv, 89: ‘‘Prohibenda autem maxime est ira 
in puniendo; numquam enim, iratus quid accedet ad poenam, mediocritatem 
illam tenebit, quae est inter nimum et partum...” 

56 St. Ambrose, I, xxii, 98: cf. Cicero, I, xxxvi, 132: ‘““Motus autem animorum 
duplices sunt, alteri cogitatione, alteri appetitus cogitatio vero exquirendo 
maxime versatur, appetitus ad agendum.”’ 

57 Cicero, I, xliii, 153. 

58 Ambrose, I, xlix, 251. 

5® St. Ambrose, I, xxiv; Cicero, I, xxxix, 141. 

60 Cicero, I, xxix, 103. 

61 Ambrose, I, xxiii, 102. 
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However, even though the similarity is more and more precise, Ambrose 
generally introduces his own commentary, and offers examples which 
are far more powerful and convincing than anything proposed by his 
predecessors. 


LIBER SECUNDUS DE UTILI 


Cicero begins the second book of his De Officiis with this sentence: 
“Quem ad modum officia ducerentur ab honestate, Marce fili, atque 
ab omni genere virtutis, satis explicatum arbitrer libro superiore®.” 
St. Ambrose takes over this idea essentially: ‘Superiore libro de officiis 
tractavimus quae convenire honestati arbitraremur in qua vitam 
beatam positam esse nulli dubitaverunt quam Scriptura appellat vitam 
aeternam™,” It is evident that when St. Ambrose wrote this sentence 
he had the above statement of Cicero before him, and introduced only 
a variation in the wording, but not in the sense. But to Cicero’s sentence 
he adds the phrase that “a blessed life depends upon virtue, and Scrip- 
ture calls the blessed life, eternal life”. Just below we read much the 
same thing: ‘“‘Certum est solum et summum bonum esse virtutem, 
eamque abundare solam ad vitae fructum beatae; nec externis aut 
corporis bonis, sed virtute sola vitam praestari beatam, per quam vita 
aeterna acquiritur®.”’ Here again St. Ambrose takes over the Stoic 
language which could summarize the whole Stoic ethics: virtue is the 
only good; it alone produces the vita beata. But then he adds that 
through virtue, eternal life is gained. 

He speaks of the riches of this world which do not bring happiness, 
but rather bar the path. Happiness can be gained by living virtuously. 
Thus a Christian, while despising the glory and the favor of men, can 
please God alone in what he does®. These ideas contrast with the 
teachings of the philosophers, who believed that the judgment of men 
was all important. Ambrose clearly demonstrates that the pagan philos- 
ophers of the past gave many definitions regarding this problem, but 
they rarely adhered to their definition®*?. Then in order to show that 
his concept was not adopted from these philosophers, he adds proofs 
from the prophets of the Old Testament. Finally, he proves from the 
Gospel that vita beata rests on the knowledge of God, and the pursuit 
of good works. Thus having drawn the definition of blessedness from 


68 Cicero, II, i, 1. 
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Sacred Scripture, he demonstrates that it cannot be enhanced by 
external good fortune, nor can it be weakened by misfortune®*. Those 
things which are generally considered as Bona are generally hindrances 
to a blessed life, and those which are looked upon as evil, are the materials 
out of which virtue grows®®. 

Ambrose, having spoken in general as to what constitutes a blessed 
life, proceeds to discuss the utile, as arranged by Cicero7°. The Stoic 
philosopher also prefaced his second book with a digression concerning 
his own philosophical opinions, and then approached the topic for this 
particular book. For St. Ambrose, utility consists in gaining piety and 
not money. Whatever is useful is also just; for it is just to serve Christ 
Who redeemed us”. This is a Christian turn of the argument, which 
none the less continues in accord with the Stoical view of finding the 
utile to be the honestum and vice versa™. 

St. Ambrose now enters upon a practical discussion of the details 
of conduct according to the desirable virtues of love, charity, justice 
and prudence’*, Whatever is useful is at the same time virtuous; and 
nothing is more useful than love which is gained by gentleness, courtesy, 
kindness and justice, as we see from the accounts of Moses and David. 
His principle that there is nothing so useful as to be loved, is a restate- 
ment of what Cicero says on the same point. “Of all motives, none is 
better adapted to secure influence and hold it fast than love’4.” 

Ambrose, following Cicero’s ideas that justice and prudence are 
inseparable*5, shows where these two virtues were most conspicuous 
in Solomon, especially in the incident of the well-known judgment”. 
Agreeing with the Stoics that men entrust their safety to a just man 
rather than to a prudent one, the bishop declares that everyone is 
accustomed to seek out the man who is both prudent and just’’, as 
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seen in the cases of Solomon’®, Daniel?®, and Joseph®®. The third 
quality, which tends to gain one’s confidence, is admiration*!. This is 
exactly what Cicero meant when he said: ‘‘The third of the three con- 
ditions I named as essential to glory is that we be accounted worthy 
of the esteem and admiration of our fellow-men*?.” Ambrose agrees 
with this substantially, but states that we must not endanger the law 
of God in order to gain the favor or admiration of men**. 


The beauty of wisdom is also clear from Scripture, and it has a com- 
mon bond with the other virtues**. Prudence too is combined with all 
the virtues, and this is especially seen in contempt of riches®. In develop- 
ing his point on the riches of this world, he treats at great length 
the subject of liberality. If we first look at what Cicero has to say, we 
will readily note the similarity. He writes: 


There are in general two classes of people who give abundantly; 
the one class is the lavish, the other the generous. The lavish are those 
who squander their money on public banquets, doles of meat among 
the people, gladiatorial shows, magnificent games, and wild-beast 
fights... The generous on the other hand, are those who employ 
their own means to ransom captives ..., who assume their friend’s 
debts, or help in providing dowries for their daughters, or assist them 
in acquiring property, or increasing what they have*. 


Ambrose follows this very closely: 


There are two kinds of liberality: one arising from generosity, the 
other from wasteful extravagance. It is a mark of liberality to receive 
the stranger, to clothe the naked, to redeem the captives, to help the 
needy. It is wasteful to spend one’s own wealth merely for the sake of 
gaining the favor of the people. This they do who spend their inheritance 
on the fames of the circus, or on theatrical pieces and gladiatorial 
shows, or even a combat of wild beasts. . .87 


In particular, St. Ambrose speaks of the highest form of liberality, 
which is to redeem captives from the barbarian enemies®*. Cicero, in 
his chapter on liberality, praises very highly those who employ their 
own means to ransom captives from brigands*®. He further mentions 
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two types of liberality to the needy: personal service and gifts of mo- 
ney. The latter way is the easier, especially for the rich man; but the 
former is nobler, more dignified, and more becoming to a strong and 
eminent man®®, St. Ambrose puts this more succinctly — this form of 
liberality is twofold: the one that gives actual assistance, that is, in 
money ; the other, which is busy in offering help, is nobler and far more 
outstanding”. 

Due measure must be observed in liberality, so that it may not be 
expended on worthless persons, when it is needed by worthier ones. 
However, alms are not to be given in too sparing and hesitating a way™. 
Cicero also establishes the same precaution, and speaks of a definite 
method to be followed in distributing one’s goods®*. And as Cicero in 
the words “‘O virum magnum’, praised the great statesman, Aratus of 
Sicyon, who preserved harmony when the commonwealth was distressed 
with financial difficulties“, Ambrose uses the same expression, “O 
virum magnum’, in commending Joseph as the model of prudence in 
regard to liberality®. 

Ambrose declares many are drawn by justice, benevolence, and 
courtesy, but all this must be sincere. We must be a pattern to others, 
not only in act but also in word, in purity, and in faith. “What we wish 
to be thought, such let us be®.” This is the sentiment of Socrates which 
is quoted by Cicero, while expounding on the manner of gaining glory’. 
The philosopher also tells his son that a young man wins recognition 
most easily and most favorably, if he associates with men who are wise 
and renown®’, The bishop tells his clergy that familarity with good 
men is very advantageous to all, especially to the young, as is shown 
by the example of Josue and Moses. Further those who are unlike in 
age are often alike in virtues, as Peter and John®®. 

To defend the weak or to help strangers, or to perform similar duties, 
brings great popularity and glory to the pleader. This is especially true 

90 Tbid., II, xv, 52. 
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in the case of a condemned criminal’. Cicero offers the same thought 
and example to his son as a rule of duty'®. Another recommendation 
is hospitality, for it is a display of one’s feelings. Thus the stranger 
will not want hospitality, but will be courteously received, as Abraham 
watched at the door of his tent, so that no stranger might pass by!™. 
As a reward for his hospitality, he received the gift of posterity?®. For 
Cicero, hospitality is most proper, and the homes of distinguished men 
should be opened to distinguished guests'®. However, in rendering 
hospitality, we should not look to one’s outward circumstances, but 
to their character’. St. Ambrose observes this when he says that in 
all our duties of hospitality, kindly feeling must be shown to all, but 
greater respect must be given to the upright!. For “he who receives 
a just man because he is a just man, shall receive a just man’s reward’”’!°7, 

We must observe a middle course between too great mildness and 
excessive harshness. Those who endeavor to creep into the hearts of 
others by a false display of mildness, gain nothing substantial or lasting. 
The good faith of those who are easily bought over with money or flat- 
tery is a frail thing to trust™®. Cicero also relates with sarcasm, that 
things are in a bad way, when that which should be obtained by merit 
is attempted by money™. 

Benefits should be conferred on the poor, rather than on the rich. 
What advantage is it to show favor to a rich man? For the rich either 
think something in return is expected from them, or else they are angry 
at being indebted for such an action. The poor man makes God his 
debtor, and freely owns the benefits he has received. We generally show 
favor to those from whom we expect to receive a return favor™. Cicero 
has the same insight when he professes that in performing a service, 
we must not set the favor of a rich and influential man above the cause 
of the poor. For as a rule, our will is more inclined to the one from whom 
we expect a speedier return. The poor man cannot return a favor in 
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kind, but if he is a good man, he can do it at least in thankfulness of 
heart", 

Cicero proposes that if there is a conflict of duty concerning a matter 
of riches, we must follow the advice of Themistocles. When someone 
asked his advice whether he should give his daughter in marriage to 
a man who was poor, but honest, or to one who was rich but less esteemed, 
he said: ‘For my part, I prefer a man without money, to money without 
a man.”’ Then the Stoic added without reservation that the moral sense 
of today is demoralized and depraved by our worship of wealth”. 
Ambrose had this in mind as he forcefully reminds his audience that 
man’s habits have so long applied themselves to this admiration of 
money, that no one is thought worthy of honor, unless he is rich™*. 
Then citing many examples in the Old Testament where the love of 
money weakened the valor of the people and the love of God, he ad- 
monishes his clergy to despise riches", 

In closing this book, St. Ambrose departs from the work of his Model, 
and gives an exhortation to avoid ill-will, and to seek prudence, faith, 
and other virtues. On the other hand, Cicero concludes with some 
practical advice concerning public offices, and the political and ad- 
ministrative problems of the commonwealth. 


LIBER TERTIUS DE CONTENTIONE HONESTI ET UTILIS 


Both authors introduce the third book with the significant idea of 
taking counsel with one’s own heart. Cicero relates on Cato’s authority 
that Scipio" used to say: “he was never less idle than when he had 
nothing to do, and never less lonely than when he was alone™®.”’ St. Am- 
brose mentions that Scipio was not the first to realize this, or to express 
this sentiment. For the holy prophets accomplished glorious things 
in their time of solitude, and David and Solomon especially teach us 
how to take counsel with our own heart??’. 
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With this brief preliminary remark, the topic of the third book, 
namely the relationship or the “conflict” between the honestum and 
the utile is opened to consideration. But before going into the problem, 
it will be appropriate to summarize what St. Ambrose has to say in 
his last two books regarding these two basic notions. He points out 
that the term utile may be interpreted in two ways: it may mean prof- 
itable with reference to man’s temporal interests; or it may mean 
profitable in a spiritual sense™®. Ambrose prefers the latter: “we 
measure everything by the standard of the future rather than of the 
present, and define nothing as useful except that which will be of ad- 
vantage to us in reference to eternal life.” If the useful is interpreted 
in this manner, it becomes identical with the virtuous. “It is plain that 
whatever is virtuous is useful, and whatever is useful is virtuous!”.”’ 
“Not only is there a close connection between virtue and utility, but 
virtue and utility are the same thing!!.” “We observe that whatever 
is shameful is always involved in virtue, and virtue in utility!™.”’ Hence, 
there is no conflict between virtue and expediency’. 


While Cicero gives the opinions of the Stoics and the Peripatetics 
concerning the conflict between the honestum and the utile!*4, Ambrose 
declares that these discussions among the philosophers do not pertain 
to the Christians'. In the two preceding books he has built up his case, 
so that he can state in contrast to the pagans, that no thing can be 
virtuous but what is useful, and nothing can be useful but what is vir- 
tuous!”6, 


Cicero advises that some general rule should be laid down to enable 
us to decide without error, when something which we call expedient 
seems to clash with something which we feel is morally right. If we 
follow this rule of comparing courses of conduct, we shall never swerve 
from the path of duty. This rule is in perfect harmony with the Stoics. 
The older Academicians and the Peripatetics gave what was morally 
right — the preference over what seemed to be expedient ... But our 
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New Academy allows us wide liberty, so that it is within my right to 
defend any theory that presents itself to me as most probable’. 


St. Ambrose is much more explicit. He not only claims that some 
general rule should be followed, but establishes one. “Let this be our 
tule, that we may never go wrong between two things: one virtuous, 
the other useful. The upright man must never think of depriving another 
of anything, nor must he ever wish to increase his own advantage to 
the disadvantage of another!?*.”” This rule the Apostle gives by saying: 
“All things are lawful, but not all things edify. Let no one seek his own 
interests, but those of his neighbor!*.”” St. Ambrose adds a further 
spiritual consideration by saying that a truly wise person does not 
know how to regard his own advantage, but looks with all his desire 
to that which is eternal, and to whatever is seemly and virtuous, seeking 
not what is useful for himself, but for all. 


Cicero infers that if a man is obedient to nature, he cannot do harm 
to his fellow man. He also recognizes that if a man wrongs his neighbor 
to gain some advantage for himself, this is a defiance of nature’, 
Ambrose repeats this principle verbatim, that a man who guides him- 
self according to the rules of nature, so as to be obedient to her, can 


never injure another. If he injures another, he violates nature. Then 
again, if he injures another for his own advantage, he will undergo 
terrible punishment at the expense of his own conscience}*. 


Ambrose continues that everyone must consider and believe that 
the advantage of the individual is the same as that of all, and that 
nothing must be considered advantageous unless it is for the common 
good. We are bound by the law of nature to act for the good of all!**. 
The Stoic likewise asserts that the chief end of all men should be to 
make the interests identical of each individual, and of the whole body 
politic. For if the individual appropriates for selfish ends what should 
be devoted to the common good, all human fellowship will be destroy- 
ed!*4, He uses the example of the man entering a foot-race. It is his 
duty to put forth all his strength, and strive with all his might to win; 
but he should never trip his competitor, or use foul play. Thus in the 
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stadium of life, it is fair to seek and to obtain what is necessary for 
one’s own advantage, but one has no right to wrest it from his neighbor™, 
Let us observe how Ambrose uses the same simile: 


For if those who run in a race are instructed and warned each one 
to win the race by swiftness of foot, and not by any foul play, and to 
hasten on to victory by running as hard as they can, but not to dare 
trip up another, or push him aside with their hand, — how much more 
in the course of this life should the victory be won by us, without 
falseness to another and cheating *? 


St. Ambrose points out that an upright person does nothing that is 
contrary to duty, even though there is hope of keeping it secret’. 
He further declares that the tale of Gyges and the ring, as first related 
by Plato, and later recorded by Cicero, was invented by the philos- 
ophers!**, Exposing this, he brings forward the wellknown examples 
from the life of David'*® and John the Baptist. 

Strangers must never be expelled from the city in a time of famine. 
In this matter the noble advice of St. Ambrose is adduced in contrast 
to the shameful deeds committed at Rome. By comparing the two, 
it is shown that the former is combined with what is virtuous and useful, 
but the latter with neither™!. Cicero says that to debar strangers from 
enjoying the advantages of the city is altogether contrary to the laws 
of humanity. “This was done by Pennus in the time of our fathers, 
and in recent times by Papius’?.”’ 

Cicero believes that a good man would never rob anything to enrich 
himself. He would help whomever he could, and harm no one unless 
provoked by wrong". St. Ambrose christianizes this when he speaks 
of cheating, and the dishonest ways of making money. Addressing the 
clergy, he warns them against being involved in financial affairs, unless 
they are affecting a man’s life. However, they should be of assistance 
to all, and harmful to none. The priest should injure no one, not even 
when provoked and embittered by some injury. For what glory is it 
if we do not injure him who has not injured us? But it is true virtue 
to forgive when injured™. 
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Fraud was another point discussed by both authors. For Cicero, 
an honorable man would never be guilty of fraud, pretence or conceal- 
ment in buying or selling", and he testifies these crimes were prohibited 
not only by the Twelve Tables, but also by the Plaetorian Law", 
St. Ambrose remarks that we are warned not only in civil law, but also 
in Scripture to avoid fraud in every contract!4’. This is especially clear 
from the example of Josue and the Gibeonites™®. 


Continuing this discussion of fraud, Cicero speculates that if an 
honorable man had such power that at the snap of his fingers, his name 
could steal into rich men’s wills, he would not avail himself of that 
power!®, However, Ambrose mentions that this type of fraud is common, 
and uses the very expression of the ‘snapping of the fingers’. He 
then recalls the story of Canius, the Roman knight, who spent a quiet 
vacation at Syracuse, and the cunning of the Sicilian banker™1, This 
event was first related by Cicero as a clear example of fraud, of which 
there was no remedy in the law during his time”. Finally, St. Ambrose 
reproves those who through deceit, claim to be the heirs of a will’. 
He had in mind the case also recorded by Cicero of the will forged in 
the name of the wealthy Lucius Munucius Basilius'®*. After adducing 
these examples, he shows that the various forms of fraud are more 
forcefully condemned in Scripture, and climaxes his argument with 
the unforgettable incident of Ananias and Sapphira!5, 


Cicero holds that the binding force and morality of promises depend 
on circumstances, and the laws of expediency'*, He offers several 
examples from history to prove his point, and in particular the occasion 
when Agamemnon vowed to Diana the sacrifice of the most beautiful 
creature born that year. Cicero says this should have been broken 
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8 Josue, IX: 3 f. 

449 Cicero, III, xix, 75. 

150 Ambrose, III, xi, 70. 

4151 Toid., ITI, xi, 71. 

152 Cicero, III, xiv, 58. 

153 Ambrose, III, xi, 73. 

154 Cicero, III, xviii, 73—74. 

55 Acts V: I—II. 

156 Cicero, III, xxv, 94: ‘‘Ac ne illa quidem promissa servanda sunt, quae non 
sunt iis ipsis utilia, quibus illa promiseris.” Ibid., III, xxv, 95: “Sic multa, 
quae honesta natura videntur esse, temporibus fiunt non honesta; facere 


promissa, stare conventis, reddere deposita commutata utilitate fiunt non 
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rather than commit so horrible a crime’5?. Ambrose more positively 
writes that we can never make a promise that is wrong, and if we have 
made an unjust oath, we may not keep it'5*. For example, it is evident 
that Herod sinned by promising the reward of the head of John the 
Baptist to Salome, the dancer™®*. Ambrose also compares the daughter 
of Jephtha with the two Pythagoreans mentioned in Cicero’s treatise!™™. 
The vow taken by Jephtha is condemned, for such promises God does 
not desire to be paid to Him, 

Ambrose recalls the memorable deed of the Roman general, Gaius 
Fabricius. When the physician of a hostile king came to him and pro- 
mised to give him poison, he sent him back bound to the enemy. The 
bishop declares that it is a noble thing for a man to refuse to gain the 
victory by foul deeds, after he has struggled for power. Gaius did not 
consider it virtuous to lie in victory, but expressed that it was a shame- 
ful victory unless it was gained with honor'®?. However, if we consider 
the loftier deeds of Moses, we can see that they were both superior to, 
and earlier than those of Gaius Fabricius. For while in captivity in 
the land of Egypt, Moses offered himself on behalf of his people, 
praying that God would either forgive the Israelites, or blot him out 
of the book of the living’. 

Ambrose, with a note of sarcasm, brings to light that the philosophers 
talked about the defects of a house, whether they should be concealed 
or made known by the one selling'**. Cicero devotes a whole chapter 
to this discussion!®>. The bishop of Milan uses their mode of argumen- 
tation on a higher plane, by taking the example of Raguel, who was 
quite certain that his daughter’s faults should not be kept secret. 
This no doubt was much more nobly enacted than the philosophers, 
for a daughter’s future is far more important than some financial 
affair!®, 

All this leads to the conclusion that we must never aim at anything 
unless it is virtuous!*?. Expediency must never be preferred to virtue 


157 Tbid., III, xxv, 95: ‘‘Promissum potius non faciendum quam tam taetrum 
facinus admittendum fuit.” 

158 Ambrose, III, xii, 76: “‘Nihil promittat inhonestum ac si promiserit, 
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163 Ambrose, III, xv, 95. 165 Cicero, III, xiii. 

14 Tbid., ITI, xvi, 97. 166 Ambrose, III, xvi, 97. 

167 Tbid., III, v, 29: “‘Sed jam ut etiam in hoc libro ponamus fastigium, in 
quo velut in fine disputationis nostrae dirigamus sententiam: ut nihil ex- 
petendum sit, nisi quod honestum.” 
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under any circumstances, but always virtue to expediency'*, When 
this method is adopted, it will be found that virtuous conduct turns 
out in the end to be not merely virtuous, but expedient as well. 


St. Ambrose concludes this work with a discussion on friendship, 
based primarily on the De Officits of Cicero, and the classical essay, 
De Amicitia, by the same author. In asserting the necessity of a virtuous 
friendship’, Ambrose urges that a commendable friendship which 
maintains virtue is to be preferred most certainly to wealth, honor 
or power. Nothing must be preferred to virtue. He says there are various 
questions raised by the philosophers, as to whether a man should plot 
against his country so as to serve a friend, or whether one should break 
one’s faith, and thus aid and maintain a friends advantage. Should 
friendship take a higher place than our religion, or our love for our 
countrymen? In these matters, he says, a man may not refuse to give 
testimony against his friend, if his duty to God or to his country de- 
mand it. A man should never please a friend who desires evil, or plots 
against one who is innocent!”, 


Other qualifications of friendship according to Cicero, are sincerity 
and readiness to give and to take rebukes, for sometimes even reproofs 
flourish in friendship'”t. St. Ambrose parallels these passages in the 


following paragraph: 


Certainly if it is necessary to give witness, then upon the recognition 
of any fault in a friend, one should rebuke him in secret; if he does not 
listen, one must do it openly. For rebukes are good and are often better 
than a silent friendship. Even if a friend thinks himself hurt, still 
rebuke him; or if the bitterness of the correction wounds his mind, 
still rebuke him, and do not fear him!7?, 


Certain spiritual laws govern friendship, and the fact that these laws 
are most completely observed by noble characters, is the reason why 
enduring friendships are more frequently found between those who 
love virtue than between those who despise it!”*. God Himself, in the 
words of Cicero, has bestowed upon man nothing more divine than his 
conscience. In the mind of St. Ambrose, faith may not be put aside 


168 Tbid., III, vi, 37: ‘‘Non vincat igitur honestatem utilitas, sed honestas 
utilitatem.”’ 
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for the sake of friendship, and no one can be a friend to man who has 
been unfaithful to God”. 


In his excellent chapter on propriety of speech, Cicero takes occasion 
to present rules concerning the courtesy and consideration one must 
manifest toward those with whom we converse. He speaks again of the 
need of administering reproof on certain points. He suggests the 
application of a mild reproof so combined with earnestness, however, 
while severity is shown, offensive language is avoided. “We must show 
clearly that even the very harshness that accompanies our reproof, is 
designed for the good of the person reproved!’>.”” Ambrose counsels 
in the same manner: “‘Let not your warning be harsh, nor your rebuke 
bitter, for as friendship should avoid flattery, so too, should it be 
free from arrogance?”®,”’ 


In the closing lines, he speaks of the friendship of Christ: 


So he who does the will of God is His friend, and is honored with 
this name. He who is of one mind with Him, he too is His friend. For 
there is unity of mind in friends, and no one is more hateful than the 
man that injures friendship*?’. 


The title De Officits, which identifies Ambrose’s and Cicero’s work, 
invites comparison. Although differing so widely in character and 
morals, yet in some respects, the individualities of the two men coincide. 
Both directed their efforts to the practical life, and both had in common 
a Roman rhetorical training. They served a similar accomplishment 
of interpretation in their philosophical works, for as Cicero translated 
Greek thought into Roman, Ambrose tranlated it into Christian. Am- 
brose occupied himself with jurisprudence and with a public, political 
activity. There is no doubt that he was familiar with pagan philosophy, 
especially with that of the Stoics, which in the fourth century was most 
influential in the circle of Roman jurists. 

Both in the general scheme and in the presentation of ideas, Ambrose 
followed Cicero’s De Officiis very closely. This dependence is evident 
not only in the general aspects of the work, but even in literal trans- 
lations of Ciceronian passages, the most striking of which are cited here: 


Cicero, I, iii, 8: Et medium quoddam officium dicitur et perfectum. 
Ambrose, I, xi, 36: Officium autem omne aut medium aut perfectum est. 


174 Ambrose, III, xxii, 132: ““Non potest enim homini amicus esse, qui Deo 
fuerit infidus.”’ 

1% Cicero, I, xxxviii, 136—37. 

17%6 Ambrose, III, xxii, 133. 

177 Tbid., III, xxii, 136. 
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Cicero, I, iii, 8: Perfectum officium rectum opinor vocemus, quoniam 
Graeci xatép9yua vocant. 

Ambrose, I, xi, 37: Hoc est perfectum officium, quod xarépSoua dixerunt 
Graeci. 

Cicero, I, xxxv, 129: Nostro quidem more cum parentibus puberes filii, 
cum soceris generi non lavantur. 


Ambrose, I, xviii, 79: Mos vetus fuit, ut filii puberes cum parentibus vel 
generi cum soceris non lavarent. 

Cicero, I, xii, 37: Equidem etiam illud animadverto, quod, qui proprio 
nomine perduellis esset, is hostis vocaretur, lenitate verbi rei tristitiam 
mitigatam; hostis enim apud maiores nostros is dicebatur, quem nunc 
peregrinum dicimus. 

Ambrose, I, xxix, 141: Denique etiam adversarios molli veteres appellatione 
nominabant, ut peregrinos vocarent; hostes enim antiquo ritu peregrini 
dicebantur. 

Cicero, I, vii, 23: Fundamentum autem est iustitiae fides. 

Ambrose, I, xxix, 142: Fundamentum ergo est iustitiae fides. 

Cicero, III, ix, 38: Quum eius annuli ad palam converterat. 

Ambrose, III, v, 30: Quod palam eius annuli ad palmam converterat. 


The differences between the ethical conceptions of the two writers, 
are of a fundamental character. The basis of measurement used by 
Cicero and the philosophers differs utterly from the Christian standard. 
Cicero’s ethical system is founded entirely on human nature, and his 
rule or norm of morality is the present life. His precepts are drawn 
from the philosophers, and are based on nothing deeper than human 
experience. And although Cicero mentions the concept of religion in 
his philosophical works, his purpose is not to introduce it as a moti- 
vating factor for moral action. His real views on the nature of the soul, 
its relation to its Creator, and of religion in the strict sense of the word, 
were so vague that he felt himself forced to fall back on the teachings 
of philosophy alone for his strongest support. His highest ideal, the 
one common to the ancients in general, was the perfect service to the 
state. Therefore, the state was the norm by which all actions were 
to be judged as good or evil for the individual. 

The ethical system of Ambrose is based on the Christian religion. 
He is much more aware of the differences separating him from Cicero 
than of the similarities which are evident in their writings. On every 
occasion, he accentuates the differences between the principles under- 
lying the two systems of morality. The outlook of the Christian is not 
only temporal but eternal, and his conduct is motivated and guided 
by faith’7*. Ambrose states that one of the reasons for his writing the 


178 Ambrose, I, xxix, 142. 
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treatise, was to lift the whole ethical system of the pagan from the 
natural and temporal level to the supernatural plane of the Christian!”. 
Thus, his precepts take on a divine sanction, and become infinitely 
more efficacious motives for conduct than the mere practical lessons 
of human experience. 

In order to understand St. Ambrose’s reason for using the work of 
Cicero as a basis for his treatise, it is necessary to consider his attitude 
toward philosophy in general. He tells us that in all men there lies a 
desire to search out the truth. And this desire for truth, which is only 
in accordance with human nature, leads us to long for and seek after 
knowledge and learning. Mankind considers it a noble thing to excel 
in knowledge, although only a few attain it'®. But for St. Ambrose 
the Bible was the source of all truth. Whatever is excellent in pagan 
literature was due to Sacred Scripture. Biblical writers preceded in 
time the famous pagan writers, and gave expression to ideas found 
only later among the best pagan thinkers. Hence, Plato, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Zeno, Panaetius and Cicero — all drew from the 
Scriptures. For example, he maintains that the Scriptures were the 
first to teach us what is meant by decorum,!*! as particularly seen in 
the Psalms'*? and St. Paul!®, 


In connection with this point, St. Ambrose relates in the De Officiis 
Ministrorum: 


Was Panaetius, or Aristotle, who also wrote on duty, earlier than 
David? Why, Pythagoras himself, who lived before the time of Soc- 


rates, followed the prophet David’s step and gave his disciples a law 
of silence!*4, 


Plato had been greatly praised for making an objector against justice 
beg pardon for words spoken by him, of which he himself did not 
approve. He also made this same objector confess that he had accused 
that character for the sake of finding out the truth of investigating 
the question at issue?®, 


179 Tbid., I, ix, 29: ‘“Non superfluum igitur scriptionis nostrae est opus quia 
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180 Jiid., I, xxvi, 125. 
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How many years before these did Job live! He was the first to dis- 
cover this, and to consider what excuse had to be made for this, not 
for the sake of embellishing his eloquence, but for the sake of finding 
out the truth!*. 


The Stoics had some good ideas, — 

But whence have they got such ideas but out of the holy Scriptures. 
For Moses wrote ... So these philosophers have learnt from our writ- 
ings!87. 

Elsewhere he says that the doctrines of the Stoics came from Genesis. 
After quoting Proverbs 22 : 16, he remarks that Solomon lived long 
before Zeno, long even before Plato or Pythagoras. And so Ambrose 
asserts without hesitation that Cicero, Panaetius, and even Aristotle 
derived their ideas from the Scriptures!®$, 

Another reason St. Ambrose used the treatise of Cicero was that 
it provided a general plan and vocabulary of ethics that could be 
interpreted in the light of faith. The notion of virtue in general, and 
the cardinal virtues, had been popularized by the Stoics and the 
Greek philosophers. The early Fathers were well aware of these various 
pagan theories, but refused to accept them on the grounds that they 
would endanger a truly Christian theory. However, St. Ambrose saw 


in the work of Cicero, an outline and phraseology, that could be adapted 
to express the cardinal virtues on a supernatural plane. Thus, when 
he employs the terminology and principles of the Stoics, he does so 
only in so far as they are identical with Christian ideas, and have 
their ultimate source in Scripture. 


Virtus 


The Stoics taught that virtue consisted in man’s living in accordance 
with the dictates of his rational nature. Man’s individual nature is but 
a part of the entire natural order or universal nature. Virtue is the 
harmonious agreement with the Divine Reason which shapes the 
whole course of nature. St. Ambrose considers virtue subjectively 
as a human act, and objectively in its relation to God. However, in 
treating virtue as a human act, he takes over the language of the 
Stoics, but for his interpretation, he finds the solution in Sacred 
Scripture. According to the Stoics, the highest life is a virtuous life, 
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which is one in conformity with nature. To live in accordance with 
reason is to live virtuously, and to attain the highest good!®. 

St. Ambrose adheres to the religious character of virtue. God is the 
Author of Nature, and He made all things good. Whatever is‘ opposed 
to it, is shameful. The examples of Virtue, though they are shown 
to be in harmony with nature, are drawn from Scripture, and Jesus 
Christ is made the supreme example and authority for the Christian. 
For the Scriptures state that nothing is good but what is virtuous, 
and virtue is blessed in every circumstance. It is never enhanced by 
either corporal or external good fortune, nor is it weakened by adver- 
sity™!. 

When St. Ambrose treats virtue objectively, in its relation to God, 
his language as well as his thought is thoroughly Christian. It is the 
interior life with God which counts”. Works without faith is compared 
to a building raised on sand". Or, as he put it in another way, the 
philosophers based virtue on the bond of society, but there is a higher 
order, which rests on the foundation of wisdom, which is Christ™. 

It can be seen that Ambrose had firmly grasped the spiritual idea 
of virtue. He tells us that it is not so much a human attainment as 
a divine endowment or gift. And although he frequently speaks of 
it in connection with Nature and Reason, it is not the result of Nature, 
though it is in harmony with it. Ambrose can in deference to Stoic 
ideas freely speak of a life according to Nature, because he knew it 
was recognized in the Old and New Testament. 


Virtutes Cardinales 


The Stoics adopted the Socratic doctrine of the unity of all virtue. 
Prudence, fortitude, justice and temperance were merely different 
manifestations of the one virtue. St. Ambrose takes the traditional 
classification, yet these four virtues, as explained by him, can hardly 


189 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, Book II. 
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be considered as the same four familiar to the pagan moralists. How- 
ever, following the Stoics, Ambrose teaches that Virtue is one and 
indivisible, so that the real possession of one virtue, involves the 
possession of the rest’. In other words, a man cannot possess one 
of them perfectly, unless he possesses them all. He quotes examples 
from the Old Testament to show that in the actions of every great 
man, all four were found. He further connects the four cardinal virtues 
with the four ages of the world: the period before the Deluge, being 
the age of prudence; that from the Patriarchs to Moses, the age of 
temperance; that from Moses to Christ, the age of courage; and the 
Christian era, the age of justice. 


Prudentia 


The virtue of Prudence is exercised in the investigation of truth™. 
But this idea of investigation and knowledge of truth, according to 
Ambrose, is totally different from that of the philosophers. They were 
merely interested in philosophical research. But for us, the only knowl- 
edge worth having is knowledge of God, God’s laws, and God’s mys- 
teries; and the only investigation worth undertaking is that which 
directly leads to such knowledge’®’. 

St. Ambrose separates himself from the philosophers in identifying 
wisdom and prudence, by saying that no man is prudent who is ignorant 
of God!*8, Even heretics, like Arius, Marcion and Eunomius, as they 
erred in their knowledge of God, they did not have this first virtue™. 
Our leading men have said that prudence consists in the knowledge 
of the truth. In this investigation, it is unseemly to pursue secular 
knowledge and leave aside the grounds of salvation. He repeats the 
statement of Cicero that man excels the brutes especially by reason, 
whereby he seeks out the cause of things". But for St. Ambrose, this 

1% Ibid., II, viii, 43; I, xxvii, 129. 

196 Tbid., 1, xxiv, 115: ‘“Quarum primo loco constituerunt prudentiam, quae 
in veri investigatione versatur, et scientiae plenioris infundit cupiditatem.” 

197 Tbid., I, xxvi. 

198 Tbid., I, xxv, 117: ““Nemo enim prudens, qui Deum nescit.”’ 

199 Ibid. 

200 Jbid., I, xxv, 118. 

201 Ambrose, I, xxvi, 124: “Nihil est enim quo magis homo caeteris ani- 
mantibus praestet, quam quod rationis est particeps, causas rerum requirit 
generis sui auctorem investigandum putat... Nihil est enim quod magis 
proficiat ad vitam honestam, quam ut credamus eum iudicem futurum, 
quem et occulta non follant et indecora offendant, et honesta delectent.” 
Cicero, I, iv, 11: ““Homo autem quod rationis est particeps, per quam con- 
sequentia cernit, causas rerum videt earumque progressus et quasi ante- 
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means to search out the Author of life, Who rules the world, and to 
Whom we must give an account of our actions. Such knowledge of 
God must be outwardly expressed in appropriate conduct. “For if a 
man is slothful in working, he shows by his actions that his Prudence 
is illusory; and it is a serious thing to know what one should do, and 
should not do*.”” Prudence then may be well defined as knowledge of 
God, expressing itself in practical piety. 

In a later portion of the De Officits Ministrorum, where Ambrose 
is referring more particularly to the duties of the clergy, we find the 
four cardinal virtues mentioned again. There it is said of wisdom, 
that it is required to see the deep things of God®*. He continues that 
“the order resting on society was higher than that resting on wisdom; 
though wisdom is the foundation, and justice the building which 
cannot stand unless it has a foundation™’’. In this way Ambrose 
connects the first virtue, Prudence or Wisdom, and with it the whole 
group, with Christ as the Foundation. 


Temperantia 


Perhaps of the four cardinal virtues, St. Ambrose adopts the language 
and thought of the Stoics most eminently in treating of temperance. He 
devotes little space to it, except in the case of anger. He does not empha- 
size temperance as the virtue which curbs the passions, but stresses 
the fact that it is the factor which regulates conduct in accordance 
with what is suitable to one’s age, ability and circumstances™. In 
temperance or moderation, we look especially for “tranquillitas animi, 
studium mansuetudinis, moderationis gratia, honesti cura, decoris 
consideratio™.”” It involves two duties: that of studying ourselves 
so that we may know our strong and weak points, and of taking counsel 
with persons who are qualified to give us direction and guidance’, 

“We must maintain a certain order in life, making modesty the 
foundation, for it is the ally and friend of peace of mind®®’.” This virtue 
of modesty is practically identical with temperance, and produces the 
same results. The main distinction seems to be that the chief concern 
of modesty is to avoid giving offense to others, whereas temperance 
is rather a matter of self-respect. The modest man’s life exhibits a har- 
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monious order, and all his actions are becoming™®. This quality is 
apparent in the very tone of voice”, in the measure of his speech?!!, 
of his silence*!*, and in his gestures and gait?!*, It is also shown in his 
relations with the opposite sex®!*, and finally in his prayers to God?45, 
Such a man is “humble, gentle, mild, serious, and patient, and pre- 
serves measure in all things*!*,”” Thus the effect of temperance is ‘order 
in life’ of which the distinguishing mark is decorum. 


Fortitudo 


Ambrose declares that courage is loftier than the rest of the cardinal 
virtues, and following Cicero, distinguishes two types: military, and 
civil courage. He passes over military courage, since the De Offictis 
Ministrorum is intended primarily for clerics, who were not permitted 
to bear arms”!’, Civil courage consisted in that strength of mind which 
is shown particularly in forcing the flesh to obey reason?!®, But for 
Cicero’s phrase ‘freedom from passion’, Ambrose uses the positive 
terms to discipline the mind, to control the flesh, and reduce it to servi- 
tude. 

He tells us that “it is rightly called courage, when a man conquers 
himself, restraining his anger, is not softened and turned aside by any 
allurements, is neither depressed by adversity, nor elated by prosperity, 
and is not carried hither and thither by every gust of change in affairs. 
And what is more lofty and splendid to exercise the mind, to govern 
the flesh and reduce it to subjection, so that it may obey commands 
and give heed to counsels, and in the prosecution of labors, may dili- 
gently carry out the intention and will of the mind?”.”’ The two charac- 
teristic notes of this courage of mind are contempt of all external 
goods, and concentration of interest and effort on the attainment of 
the moral ideal?, 
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In all this again, Ambrose follows the Stoics, yet his concept of 
courage becomes definitely a Christian virtue. The courageous man 
is Christ’s athlete, who is supported in all his conflicts by the hope 
of a crown. He mortifies himself?", and resigns himself to the Divine 
Will???. His courage tends to take the form of patient endurance, un- 
shaken by fear or desire, standing firm against all temptations, espe- 
cially those of avarice, anger and ambition?**. Courage in this inter- 
pretation is unwavering patience of soul; and out of all the heroes of 
the Scriptures, Ambrose selects Job as most worthy to be considered 
the bravest of men**, 

Justitia 

Cicero considered justice in its strict sense, that a man injure no 
one unless first provoked by injury”*>; and in a wider sense, he included 
charitableness, generosity or kindness. He considers charitableness 
as a sequence of justice, and bases generosity on the law of nature, and 
the common bond of human society?**, 

St. Ambrose observes the religious character of the virtue of Justice. 
“Fundamentum ergo est justitiae fides; justorum enim corda medi- 
tantur fidem??’.” The piety of justice is first shown towards God, 
secondly, to one’s country, thirdly, to parents, and finally towards 
all??, The fear of the Lord is the beginning of justice as well as of wisdom. 
“Hence springs love which prefers others to self, and not seeking the 
things which are its own, and in this lies the glory of justice”*.”” There- 
fore, justice first of all establishes our relation with God***. Ambrose 
accepts the words of Cicero that the foundation of justice is faith?*", 
but by faith Cicero means good faith, while St. Ambrose means Christ. 
Christ is the foundation, and upon Him we place our works of justice”**. 

In relation to man, two parts of justice are distinguished: justice 
in the narrower sense, and kindness (Beneficentia)***. Justice in the 
narrower sense is described: “The rule of justice is plain, namely, that 


221 Tbid., I, xxxvi, 183. 

222 Tbid., I, xxxviii, 191. 

223 Tbid., I, xxxviii, 87, 91; xxxix, 93. 

224 Tbid., I, xxxix, 194. 

225 Cicero, I, vii, 20: “‘Sed iustitiae primum munus est, ut ne cui quis noceat 
nisi lacessitus iniuria.” 

226 Tbid., I, xvi, 50—5I. 

227 Ambrose, I, xxix, 142. 

238 Tiid., I, xvii, 127. 

229 Thid. 230 Tbhid. 

31 Cicero, I, vii, 23. 

232 Ambrose, I, xxix, 142. 

233 Tbid., I, xxviii, 130. 
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a good man should not swerve from the truth, nor inflict an unjust 
loss on anyone, nor act in any way deceitfully or fraudently**.” Justice 
in this narrower sense involves strict honesty in trade*®5, in contracts 
and agreements**, and thefts should be restored in a fourfold manner 
after the example of Zacchaeus**’. Usury which involves the ruin of 
another for one’s own advantage is strongly prohibited***, 

Cicero and the pagan moralists, while claiming that the first form 
of justice is not to do harm to anyone, defended the right to revenge 
an injury, and the right to own private property”. Both these alleged 
rights are denied by Ambrose. Revenge is forbidden by the Christian 
law**°, and injuring another for one’s own benefit is definitely against 
Nature**!, A Christian may not injure another under any circumstance, 
not even in self-defence against an unprovoked attack*4?. Ambrose 
believes that a Christian must leave to God the task of defending him- 
self and avenging his wrongs. Finally, the right of private property 
is also inconsistent, not only with the teachings of Scripture, but also 
with Nature itself which produces all things for the common good of 
alls, 

It is on kindness, the second aspect of justice that Ambrose chiefly 
lays stress. This is due to the Catholic doctrine of the love of God and 
one’s neighbor, and the example of Christ, Who is the Authority for 
Ambrose’s teaching. The essence of justice is charity which is not 
content with merely working without harm to others, but rather sacri- 
fices itself to do them good. ‘‘Great is the splendor of justice; it exists 
for the good of others, rather than of self, and strengthens the bond 
of fellowship among men™*,” The just man never desire to increase 
’ his own advantage to the disadvantage of another. Let no man seek 
his own honor, but the honor of others™®. This justice imposes on us 
the obligation to help one another, to vie with one another in a good 
way, to place all our advantages at the disposal of all, and so strengthen 
the bonds of human society, 

234 Tbid., III, xi, 73. 

335 Thid., ITI, ix, 63. 

236 Tbid., III, x, 66—69. 

87 Ibid., I, xxx, 145. 

238 Tbhid., III, iii, 20. 

239 Cicero, I, xxxvi, 132—33. 
240 St. Ambrose, I, xxviii, 131. 
oe Jhie., 154, ii, 23; iv, 24. 
"2 Ibid., III, iv, 27; ix, 50. 
243 Tbhid., I, xxviii, 132. 

244 Thid., I, xxviii, 136. 

2 Jbid., Til, ii, 13; ii, 15. 
“6 Ibid., I, xxviii, 135. 
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Kindness in itself consists of two elements: good will (benevolentia), 
and liberality**7; both aspects are indispensable™**. Good will, which 
is the sincere desire and good intention of benefiting others, is the 
source of liberality, and superior to it. “It is the intention which 
makes a gift rich or poor; and gives things a value.” The extinction 
of good will would be no less disastrous to the world than the extinction 
of the sun”*!, “‘Good will begins at home with children, parents, brothers, 
and goes on step throughout the whole sphere of human society. Starting 
with the mutual affection of Adam and Eve in Paradise, it has filled 
the world?*?.”” The Church is preeminently the School of Good Will. 
Good Will is increased by faith, by baptism, by the bond of grace 
received through the Sacraments**. On the contrary, with Cicero, 
good will is based on the bonds of affinity and fellowship** 

Liberality may be shown in the giving of money, and in the giving 
of personal counsel and help, which is often more valuable than money** 
Ambrose says that in giving money, it should be done with the intention 
of doing good***, that is, not under the pretence of giving more than 
is actually given®5’, in secret?®*, and to the utmost limit of one’s means, 
and sometimes even beyond the limit®5*. As to a method, he lays down 
various practical rules which though primarily intended for the gui- 
dance of the official dispensers of alms for the Church, are also of general 
application. Christian liberality is exercised particularly for the poor, 
who are Christ’s representatives on earth**°, But this is not the only 
form of liberality, for all benefits received must be repaid with generous 
interest”**, However, in good works and the relief of the poor, one 
should strive to find a prudent course between reckless bounty and 
too-cautious parsimony”. 

Thus, kindness which is strictly only a part of justice, is so emphasized 
that it really takes the place of justice. Justice is no longer an exact 
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and conscientious balancing of rights and duties; it is now a “‘caritas 
quae alios sibi praefert, non quaerens quae sua sunt’’®%, Justice takes 
on the form of charity. Although this supreme virtue of Christianity 
is not treated in its own particular category, it is classed among the 
cardinal virtues under the name of justice. 

Such are the moral virtues according to St. Ambrose. The ancient 
names survive, but the content in each case has been radically altered. | 
Prudence is now the knowledge of God, expressing itself in practical 
piety. Temperance takes on the form of mild and gracious modesty. 
Fortitude becomes patience of soul. Justice is transfigured into selfless | 
charity. Such notions are surely different from those of Cicero and the 
early moralists. Ambrose has retained the classical terminology, but | 
refashioned the virtues into something positive in the light of faith. 


Conclusion 


St. Ambrose was a pioneer in the field of exposition of Christian 
ethics. He had at hand Cicero’s treatise which covered the ground in 
terms of Stoicism. He took from Cicero his general plan, vocabulary, 
and even at times whole sentences with scarcely any changes in wording. 
However, his approach was entirely different from that of Cicero — for 
at the very beginning, he placed his treatise on the spiritual level, by 
basing it on the truths of faith. It is hoped, that this brief survey suffi- 
ciently demonstrates the approximation as well as the differences in 
the respective De Officiis of Cicero and St. Ambrose. The former is 
purely philosophical; the latter, being essentially based on religion, 
immediately identifies itself with the highest and deepest motives for 
human conduct. However, the Christian treatise at the same time incor- 
porates all the lofty precepts of the pagan, but renders them more effi- 
cacious by assigning higher motives for their realization. 


ALCUIN F. CoyLe, O. F. M. 
Holy Name College 
Washington, D.C. 


63 Ibid., I, xxvii, 127. 





THE PROBLEM OF 17TH CENTURY 
SOTERIOLOGY IN REFERENCE TO MILTON 


CHAPTER II 


MILTON’S CONCEPT OF SOTERIOLOGY 
IN DE DOCTRINA CHRISTIANA 


Milton was not the man to be content with the ablest of contemporary 
theologians. It was the very center of his Protestantism that no man, 
no session of men, though called the Church, can judge the sense of 
Scripture to another man’s conscience!. He tells us: 


Every believer has a right to interpret Scripture for himself, inasmuch as 
he has the Spirit for his guide, and the mind of Christ in him; nay, the ex- 
positions of the public interpreters can be of no use to him, except so far as 
they are confirmed by his own conscience?. 


In the light of these statements from his treatise, it is clear that 
Milton believed that the Scriptures were divine in origin and inspiration, 
and followed the Lutheran concept that they were to be interpreted by 
the individual believer illumined by the Holy Spirit. While he may have 
been unconsciously influenced by other theologians of his own and 
earlier times, Milton was sure his system was based on Scripture and 
formulated by him with the aid of the Holy Spirit. The basis of his 
theology, even those parts which are not orthodox, is the Bible, illumined 
by the Holy Spirit®. 


1A. Sewell, A Study in Milton’s Christian Doctrine (London, 1939), Pp. 2- 
Basil Willey makes a somewhat similar observation in his study on Milton 
and scriptural interpretation. He observes that Milton holds a moral sense, 
which is the law of God written upon the heart and is the final tribunal—supe- 
rior even to Scripture itself. Through that, the Spirit which inspired the sacred 
writer, here and now, speaks to the individual believer. He observes that 
Milton possesses a twofold scripture: “‘not, significantly, the twofold scripture 
of the scientific writers, the Bible and nature, but one ‘external’ (The Bible), 
and the other ‘internal’ which is the Holy Spirit ‘aie in the heart.” 
Seventeenth Century Background (London, 1934), p. 7 

2 J. Milton, Christian Doctrine, trans. Charles R. eet (London, 1825), 

472. For a complete outlined analysis of Milton’s Christian Doctrine see 
Albert Eisenring’s dissertation Milton: De Doctrina Christiana. An Historical 
Introduction and Critical Analysis (Switzerland, 1946). 

3H. Belloc, Milton (Philadelphia, 1935) p. 294. 
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Milton’s heterodoxy is more than apparent in his presentation of 
Christ. Although his recognition of Christ’s person and work on earth is 
acceptable, it is his view regarding the origin of Christ and His relation 
to His Father wherein he begins to err*. It is not too much to say that 
he is Arian in making Christ a divine being, yet, distinctly lower than 
God. He further considers the Holy Ghost still more subordinate’. 
Yet, quite in contrast to these false trinitarian features of the teaching 
of Milton, it is remarkable to find that his soteriological orientations 
are conformable to orthodox Catholic dogma. It is with these soterio- 
logical ideas of Milton that this chapter is primarily concerned. 

After considering the Province of God in relation to the fall of man, 
Milton plunges into an examination of man’s restoration and Christ 
as Redeemer. Concerning restoration we are told: 


Restitutio hominis est, qua is a Deo patre per Jesum Christum peccato 
et morte liberatus, ad statum gratiae et gloriae longe praestantiorem quam 
unde exciderat erectus est®. 


In this restoration are comprised the renovation of man and the Re- 
demption’. 


* D. Cairns, ‘“The Theology of Paradise Lost’’, Bibliotheca Sacra, CV (1948), 
8 


5 


5. 

J. Hanford, A Milton Handbook (New York, 1947), p. 231. George Whiting 
in discussing this problem seems to feel that Milton’s doctrinal error 
concerning Christ may have sprung from the difference between Eastern 
and Western orthodoxy. He tells us: “It should be remembered that 
there is some difference between Western and Eastern orthodoxy. 
The Western emphasizes divine unity, the Eastern subordination. Greek 
theology found divine unity in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost being sub- 
ordinate. Roman theology found unity in the divine nature or substance, 
without subordination. Milton’s idea of the Trinity seems to approach those 
comparatively early stages in the evaluation of the dogma when the Son, 
partly defined as the Logos of Greek philosophy, was regarded as inferior 
to the Father, though sharing his essence... This note suggesting Milton’s 
indebtedness to the Greek commentaries (and perhaps Ambrose) who seem 
to have emphasized the Father and the Son, rather than those Latin Fathers, 
who emphasized the Trinity, may establish some basis for the anti- 
Trinitarianism of the De Doctrina Christiana and Paradise Lost.’’ “‘The 
Father to the Son,” MLN, LXV, (1950), 193. 

6 Joannis Miltoni, De Doctrina Christiana (Cantabrigiae, 1825), Caput XIV, 
p. 203. Here Milton quotes Rom. 5:15, for his source. ‘‘At non ut offensa, 
ita ut donum gratuitum; nam si unius offensa multi mortui sunt, multa magis 
gratia Dei et donatio per gratiam quae est unius hominis Jesu Christi, in 
multos exundavit ... etiam si per unam offensam mors regnavit per unum, 
multo magis ii qui exundantiam illam gratiae et donum justitiae recepiunt, 
in vita regnabunt, per unum Jesum Christum.” 

? Strictly speaking, ‘““‘The Renovation of Man and His Calling,” which is 
examined in chap. xiv of the De Doctrina Christiana is extraneous to the 
doctrine of soteriology and will receive little consideration here. Therefore, 


for purely soteriological purposes, a discussion of the Redemption will be 
sufficient. 
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Redemptio qua iuxta aeternum Dei Patris consilium et gratiam, Christus 


in plenitudine temporum missus, sanguinis sui pretio sponte persoluto omnes 
credentes redemit®. 


Even before man had confessed his guilt, God nevertheless, in pronounc- 
ing the punishment of the serpent, previously to passing on man, 
promised that He would raise up from the seed of the woman one who 
should bruise the serpent’s head. And ‘“‘redemptor autem sive mediator 
unicus est Christus®.”’ 

Milton teaches that Christ became man in order to reconcile God’s 
justice and mercy, so God could forgive man and at the same time 
remain just by exacting the penalty for sin upon His Son. Christ’s 
conception is to be immaculate and He is to be born of a virgin, thus 
uniting His nature with that of a man in one personality. He felt that 
all men sinned in Adam, and that in Christ, all men are represented. 
As Adam headed the race for failure, so Christ represents it for victory 
over Satan and the defeat of sin in man’s nature. The union of the two 
natures of man and God, so that Christ can represent mankind, is 
clearly expressed by Milton in the lines, “Quanto satius est igitur scire 
hoc tantum, mediatorem nostrum Dei Filium carnem esse factum Deum 
atque hominem et dici et esse, quem idcirco Graeci uno verbo aptissime 
Ocdvdemrov!".” Cairns maintains that Milton held what is called the 
commercial or Anselmic theory of the atonement, which was propounded 
by Anselm of Canterbury in the eleventh century. According to this 
theory, “the majesty of God requires Him to punish sinners, but His 
love desires their forgiveness. This conflict in the attitude of God is 
reconciled by the sacrifice of Christ, whose death as a God-man is an 
exact equivalent or satisfaction for the sins of mankind. God is then 
free to forgive the sinner. . .!.” 

Two points are to be considered in relation to Christ’s character as 
Redeemer: His nature and office. His nature is twofold; divine and hu- 
man. Concerning the divinity of the Son, Milton felt that if the Son is 
to be “omnis tamen rei creatae primogenitus!” it is evident that God 
of His own will created, or generated or produced the Son endued with 
the divine nature before all things. Yet, just as the Son who is begotten 
is not co-eternal with the Father for the decree itself must be prior to 


8 Milton, op. cit., p. 203. Milton speaks of the promise made to all mankind, 
and the expectation of the Redeemer more or less distinct, even from the time 
of the fall. Gen. 3:15 “‘Inimicitiam pono”. 

9 [bid., p. 205. 

10 op. cit., Pp. 210. 
11 Cairns, op. cit., p. 488. 
12 Milton, op. cit., p. 207. 
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its execution and consequently created within the limits of time; so 
it is that in creating the Son, God imparted to Him as much of the 
divine nature as He pleased. In his own words: 

It must be understood from this, that God imparted to the Son as much 
as He pleased of the divine nature, nay of the divine substance itself, care 
being taken not to confound the substance with the whole essence which 
would imply, that the Father had given to the Son what He retained numeri- 
cally the same Himself; which would be a contradiction in terms instead of 
a mode of generation}. 


Again he asserts this view: 


Certain it is... that the Son existed in the beginning . . . and was the first 
of the whole creation ... This must be spoken of two persons not only not 
co-essential but not coequal... Hence it follows that the Father and Son 
differ in essence. 


From these references, it is apparent that Christ did not exist from 
all eternity, is not equal to or of the same substance as the Father, and 
is a created being. Quite in contrast to Belloc’s mistaken claim that 
Milton is a Unitarian’, he is most certainly an Arian. The essence of 
Unitarianism is to assert that Christ was a human being, which doctrine 
was quite thoroughly propounded by Servetus. Milton is more sympa- 
thetic to Ochino’s thought that the Son is part of the Father’s essence, 
only as much as the Father wished to convey Him. Despite the fact 
that none of Christ’s miracles are mentioned by one who used Scripture 
so extensively as Milton, he does stress the fact that Christ before His 
incarnation was God, though inferior to the Father by creation. He is 
careful to assert the deity of Christ, though denies His eternity with 
the Father, a doctrine put forth by the Ochino-Socinian school. The 
Son is the agent of the Father in creation of angels, the world, and man, 
and in the defeat of Satan. 

From these views then, it is expected that Milton will assign to the 
Holy Spirit an ever lower rank in the Godhead. He gives an inferior 
place to the Holy Spirit in relation to God and Christ, although he feels 
that the Holy Spirit can help the believer to understand things mys- 
terious. In the Paradise Lost, he has the Holy Spirit present with 
Christ as an agent of the Father in creation, and pictures Him as dwell- 
ing in the heart of the Christian and inspiring him. 


13 Tbid., V, 87. He draws this conclusion from the text in Heb. 1: 2 “whom 
He hath appointed heir in all things, by whom also He made the worlds; 
who being the brightest of His glory, and the express image of His person.” 

14 Tbid., p. 82. 

18 Belloc, op. cit., p. 292. 
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but from Heav’n 
Hee to his own a Comforter will send, 
The promise of the Father, who shall dwell 
His Spirit within them, and the Law of Faith 
Working through love, upon their hearts shall write, 
To guide them in all truth, and also arm 
With spiritual Armor, able to resist 
Satan’s assaults, and quench his fiery darts, 
What man can do against them, not afraid, 
Though to the death, against such cruelties 
With inward consolations recompens’t 
And of supported so as shall amaze 
Thir proudest persecutors; for the Spirit 
Pour’s first on his Apostles, whom he sends 
To evangelize the nations, then on all 
Baptiz’d, shall them with wondrous gifts undue 
To speak all tongues, and do all Miracles, 
As did thir Lord before them. Thus they win 
Great numbers of each nation to receive 
With joy the tiding brought from Heav’n: at length 
Thir Ministry perform’d, and race well run, 
Thir doctrine and thir story written left, 
They die; but in thir room, as they forewarn, 
Wolves shall succeed for teachers, grievous Wolves, 
Who all the sacred mysteries of Heav’n, 
To thir own vile advantages shall turn 
Of lucre and ambition, and the truth 
With superstitions and traditions taint, 
Left only in those written Records pure, 
Though not only but by the Spirit understood. 

(XII, 485—514) 
He tells us: 

The Holy Ghost inasmuch as He is a minister of God, and therefore a 
creature, was created, reproduced of the Substance of God, not by a natural 
necessity, but by the free will of the agent, probably before the foundations 
of the world were laid, but later than the Son, and far inferior to Him™. 


Maurice Kelley is careful to observe that the muse whom Milton invokes 
in his Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained is not the Third Person of 
the Trinity but none other than God the Father. Since the De Doctrina 
Christiana forbids invocation of the Third Person, and since the attrib- 
utes of Milton’s muse correspond to those assigned to God the Father 
in the treatise, Kelley concludes: 


When he sought divine guidance for his supreme poetical effort, invoked 
a muse who was not the Third Person but a personification of various attrib- 


16 Milton, op. cit., chap. vi, p. 171. 
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utes of God the Father, and thus turned for inspiration and knowledge not 
to what he considered a subordinate figure but to the very fountainhead of 
all wisdom!’. 


Larson also observes that Milton’s muse “‘is nothing less than God 
himself, a God that is a model Trinity’’?’. 


Now, we are in somewhat of a position to evaluate Milton’s doctrine 
of the Trinity. From the facts already stated, it is clear that he feels 
the Son, though of the same essence, is inferior to the Father and that 
the Holy Spirit is inferior to the Son, and that both were 
created by the Father in time and did not exist from all eternity. 
He doubts the doctrine of the Trinity because to him it has no foun- 
dation in Scripture. Thus he is an anti-Trinitarian with regard to the 
relation of the Persons of the Godhead and an Arian with reference 
to the relation of Christ to the Father. 


In reference to the humanity, Christ by His incarnation took upon 
Himself human nature, without thereby ceasing to be numerically the 
same as before. Milton refutes the explanation of Zanchius by!® main- 
taining that it is impossible to assume human nature without at the 
same time assuming man. 


Natura enim humana, id est, forma in materia eodem temporis puncto 
constituit hominem, nulla parte essentiae suae destitutum, ne substantia 
quidem, ei quid id est, aut personalitate; sed illo profecto praeter existentiam 
substantialem prorsus est nihil: haec mera est vox... certa Aédyo¢ id factus 
est quod assumpsit; si humana naturam, non hominem, humana natura 
factus, non homo; quae duo separari non possunt??. 


The next step in Milton’s soteriological doctrine is concerned with 
the function of the Mediator, human as well as divine and His threefold 
office. Concerning the mediatorial office he tells us: 


Officium eius mediatorium est quo, a Deo patre ad id designatus, ea omnia 
libens praestitit, etiamnumque praestat quibus humano generi pax apud 
Deum et sempiterna salus acquiratur*!. 


17M. Kelley, ‘Milton and the Third Person of the Trinity,” SP, XXXII, 
(1935), 234- : 

18 Larson, op. cit., p. 920. 

19 Milton, op. cit., p. 208. Assumpsit humanam naturam non hominem 
proprie loquendo. Nam 246yo¢ in utero virginis existens humanam naturam 
sibi ipse, in seipso, tum corpus ex substantiam Mariae formando, tum animam 
simul creando assumpsit; atque ita illam in seipso, et sibi assumpsit, ut illa 
natura nunquam per se substiterit, extra Aéyoc, sed et tum primum, et dein- 
ceps semper in ,éyo¢ tantum substiterit. Tom. 1, Par. II, Book II, c. 7. 

20 Milton, op. cit., p. 208. 

21 Tbid., chap. xv, p. 214. One of the texts used for this is from John 3: 16—17. 
“Filium suum dedit, misit in mundum et v. 34 non admetitur huic Spiritum.” 
And 10: 16 ‘‘quam Pater sanctificavit, et misit.’”” He also ascribes the name 
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In treating of the function of the Mediator, His threefold office is 
considered, as prophet, priest, and king. First, “Propheticum est ec- 
clesiam suam caelesti veritate erudire, plenamque patris voluntatem 
edocere’’22, This office consists of two parts; one external and the other 
internal. The external is concerned with the promulgation of divine 
truth as found in Matt. 4: 17 “ex eo tempore coepit Jesus praedicare 
et dicere —’’ and the internal concerns itself with “mentis illuminatio”™ 
as is seen in Luke 24: 32—45: 

Nonne cor nostrum ardebat intra nos, dum aperiret nobis scripturas ? 
tunc aperuit eorum mentem, ut intelligerent scripturas. 


This prophetical office of Christ began with the creation of the world 
and will continue until the end of all things. Christ’s sacerdotal office 
“est quo Christus pro peccatoribus hostiam se Deo patri semel abtulit, 
proque nobis semper intercessit et etiamnum intercedit’’*. Once offered; 
virtually ‘“‘Virtute quidem et efficacia ab ipso mundi principio” and 
actually in the fulness of time, and that once for all, “Christus semel 
pro peccatis passus’” (1 Pet. 3: 18). Being Godman, He offered 
Himself in the capacity of a sacrifice, but, however more partic- 
ularly in His human nature”*. He makes intercession first, by appearing 
in the presence of God for us, and secondly, by rendering our prayers 
agreeable to God, and encouraging us and persuading us to address God 
as our Father through faith. Christ’s kingly function is “quo Christus 
a Deo patre rex creatus acquisitam ab se ecclesiam interna potissimum 
lege ac spirituali potestate regit atque conservat, hostes vincit atque 
debellat’’?’. Hence from being governed chiefly by an inward law, it 
follows that external force ought never to be used in the administration 
of the kingdom of Christ. 


and office of Mediator in a certain sense to Moses, as a type of Christ. And 
again it is manifested in the Paradise Lost. 
To God is no access 
Without Mediator, whose high office now 
Moses in figure bears, to introduce. 
(XII, 239—242) 

22 Tbid., p. 215. Here Deut. 18: 15, “‘Prophetam e medio tui suscitabit tibi 

ahova.”’ 

* Ibid., p. 215. 

*4 Milton, op. cit., p. 215. Ps. 110: 4, ‘““Tu es sacerdos in seculum secundum 
ordinem Melchesedechi.”’ 

25 Ibid., p. 217. 

26 Ibid., This he maintains cannot be denied from the many passages ex- 
pressly indicated in Scripture. He cites Matt. 20: 28, Acts 20: 28, Col. 1: 20, 
Heb. 9: 12, 1 Pet. 2:24, 1 John 4: 10, Rom. 3: 25. 

27 Tbid., p. 218. 
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Quibus ex rebus, cum praestantia regni Christi prae caeteris omnibus, tum 
ejus divina ratio elucit: quandoquidem non corpora solum, ut magistratus 
civilis, sed animum maxime et conscientiam regit: idque non vi et armis 
corporeis, sed iis rebus quae mundi judicio infirmissimae sunt. Quapropter 
et vis omnis externa ab regno Christi, quae est ecclesia, abesse debet?®. 

Accordingly, the weapons of those who fight under Christ as their 
King are exclusively spiritual. The kingdom of Christ is also styled the 
kingdom of grace and the kingdom of glory. The kingdom of grace is 
the same as the kingdom of heaven, which is at hand. The kingdom 
of glory is that which is destined to be made more manifest at His 
second coming. This kingdom is, like His priesthood, eternal, i.e. it 
will endure as long as the world will last, and as long as there shall be 
occasion for His mediatorial office?®. The same period applies to His 
priestly and prophetic office. 


It is quite evident that the mind of Milton was concerned with how 
man was related to God, or how he could become one with God. He 
finds his answer in the mediatorship of the Son, the Head of God’s 
mystical church, the being of whom men may become members. The 
members become one with God through the mediatorial function of 
the Son-prophet, priest, and king — yet, in an anti-trinitarian fashion. 
McDill maintains that Milton takes over Calvin’s view bodily in his 
discussion of Christ as prophet, priest, and king®®. In chap. v, “Of the 
Son’, Milton says that if we are to be reconciled to God through a 
Mediator, that Mediator cannot be one with God, cannot be the same 
God to whom we are reconciled. No God could reconcile us to Himself. 
As Mediator, not merely as man, Christ speaks of Himself in a way that 
leaves no doubt of His difference from and inferiority to the Father. 
When He says “‘not as I will, but as thou wilt’’*!, He speaks in the whole 
of His nature showing that His will is other than and subordinate to 
the will of the Father®?, Christ, because He is Mediator, must be inferior 
to Good—for how should He be sent from God, how should He be 
obedient to God, if He is co-equal with God. Because the Son would 
offer Himself as Mediator, He must therefore be inferior to the Father®*. 
Hence, Milton is basing his doctrine of Mediation on his theory of anti- 
trinitarianism. 


28 Ibid., p. 219. 

29 Tbid., p. 220. 

30 J. McDill, Milton and the Pattern of Calvinism. (Nashville, 1942), p. 335. 
31 Milton, op. cit., chap. xiv, p. 304. 

32 Thid. 

33 Tbid. 
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The ministry of the Redemption is concerned with the manner in 
which the mediatorial office is discharged. This includes the state of 
humiliation to which the Redeemer submitted and His state of exalta- 
tion. The humiliation of Christ is ““In quo Christus DEANOPOTIO‘ cum 
in vita tum in morte divinae iustitiae se sponte subiecit ad ea omnia 
subeundo quibus redemptio nostra perficienda erit’’**. This humiliation 
is considered under the aspects of His character as Godman, of His 
life and death. Concerning the character of the God-man, Milton holds 
that the presence of an angel would have been superfluous, unless the 
divine nature of Christ, as well as the human had needed support*. 
In life, he refers to His circumcision, His flight into Egypt, His subjec- 
tion to His parents, etc. In death, His death was ignominious in the 
highest degree; He was detained in the grave three days after death, 
His death being real. Consequently, His soul, which must have died on 
the same day with the body must have descended into hell*. Here 
Milton considers the problem of whether Christ yielded to death in His 
divine nature likewise. His solution is deduced from the passage in 
Rom. 19: 9. “‘Si professus fueris ore tuo Dominum Jesum, et credideris 
in corde tuo quod Deus eum suscitavit ex mortuis, servaberis”’, and if 
we are to confess with the mouth the Lord Jesus God raised from the 
dead, we ought to confess with the mouth the Lord Jesus, that is the 
whole person of Jesus; therefore the whole person of the Lord Jesus 
died. 

This brings us to the problem of Milton and the Mortalist heresy. 
For Milton, man is a living being, intrinsically and properly one and 
individual, consequently not compound, not made up of two distinct 
and different natures. The whole man is soul and the soul is man. Seeing 
that every form, to which class the human soul must be considered as 
belonging, is produced by the proper power of matter, it is evident the 
human soul is not created by the immediate act of God, but propagated 
from father to son in a natural order, which mode of propagation is the 
proper effect of that power which had been communicated to matter. 
Now, death is the loss or extinction of life, not the separation of soul 
and body. Man is an inseparable unity, and, consequently the whole 
man dies as well as each component part suffers privation of life, whether 
they be called the body or the soul or the spirit. Even Christ’s soul and 


34 Tbid., p. 221. 
35 Tbid., p. 221. He tells us, “Si natura divina nihil perpessa est, cur ex- 


clamanti non adfuit ? si cum posset noluit, cur Patrem invocavit cuius voluntas 
una eademque fuit.” 36 Ibid., p. 222. 
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His divinity were for some time dead. Souls, after death, simply sleep 
(do not exist after death anymore) until the day of judgment when 
resurrection will follow’’. Sewell maintains that besides Milton’s denial 
of a division between body and soul, another reason for his accepting 
the Mortalist theory is that which was mentioned in the 1643 Man’s 
Mortallitie. He tells us: 


There it is pointed out that if the soul is separate from the body, if it is not 
imparted with the seed, it must be specially created with every birth. This 
is to impose on God a tedious task, not even, as Milton indicates, giving him 
due rest on the Sabboth. More: it is to charge God with infusing in us a soul 
which is the ‘author of all sinne’. We must be content to repeat his own words, 
that death is a sleep until the second coming of Christ; that after the day 
of judgment, the good shall be one with Christ . . .*8 


John Erskine observes concerning Milton’s mortalism: 


Milton seems to have made the acquaintance of this idea in Calvin’s Psycho- 
Pannychia (Opera, ed. Baum, Cunitz, Reuss, V, 168) a tract written in 1534 
against the idea. The doctrine had been taught by certain of the early Anabap- 
tists, whom Calvin felt it necessary to answer*. 


Cairns holds that this theory results necessarily from Milton’s doc- 
trine that all matter is in God and of God, consequently making the 
soul of man corporeal*®. Conklin makes an unusual and most interesting 


observation when he tells us: 


But there is one other figure, that of a great theologian, whose attitude 
toward the intermediate state is of particular interest, not alone because 
Milton may have known of his position on the subject, but chiefly because 
unorthodoxy in such a matter has been rarely associated with his name and 
has been completely disavowed by his followers. It is not widely known 
today -nor was it, for that matter, in the seventeenth century -that Martin 
Luther in some of his writings favored the psychopannychian doctrine*!. 


and concludes “the only evident resemblance to Luther lies, of course, 
in the fact of scriptural derivation; but it can at least, be observed that 
Milton, in his opposition to the orthodox conception of the intermediate 
state of the soul, had distinguished company’. Professor Saurat 
maintains that the Mortalists, a group of English thinkers contemporary 
with Milton who held that the soul and body are born and die together, 

37 Milton, o, op. cit., chap. xili. 

38 Sewell, op. cit., p. 182—5. 


5 
mn 4, Erskine, “The Theme of Death in Paradise Lost,” PMLA, XXXII, 


(1917), 575- 
40 Cairns, op. cit., p. 112 


41 “— N. Conklin, Biblical Criticism and Heresy in Milton (New York: 1949), 
p. 8 
42 toia., p. 85. 
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to await a joint (if any) resurrection, not only influenced the poet but 
associates him as a collaborator with Overton or Wrighter in the 1655 
edition of Man’s Mortallitie**. Saurat shows parallels between Overton 
and Milton. He points out similarities between the two on procreation 
and how this morality is proved, on God being the efficient cause of 
all creatures and all creatures originating from the same matter“. He 
finally concludes that it is 

... necessary to admit that Milton knew the pamphlet Man’s Mortallitie, 
discussed it with the authors, who were among his friends, and absorbed the 
very substance of it. It is impossible to believe that men who were acquainted, 


who brought their whole spirit into propaganda work, and who held in com- 
mon so many ideas that were anathema, should not have worked together*®. 


and Milton while adopting the ideas of the Mortalists, kept his own 
intensely religious spirit, and particularly his absorbing thirst for 
justice. To him, immortality was necessary and in the 1655 edition, 
he lifted their whole conception into a more religious atmosphere®. 
For the person of Christ, though, Milton acquainted with the idea of 
the existence of the Incarnate Word prior to the creation of the world, 
does not attribute this Mortalists doctrine to the Second Person. It is 
only in creatures that he recognizes and applies the theory. 


The humiliation of Christ was succeeded by His exaltation. 


The humiliation of Christ was succeeded by His exaltation. Exaltatio est 
qua Christus triumphata morte et disposita servi forma ad immortalitatem 
summamque gloriam. Partim sui merito partim largiente Patre nostro quidem 
bono suscitatus a Deo patre, et resurrexit, et ascendit, et ad dexteram Dei 
sedet#’. 


43D. Saurat, Milton, Man and Thinker (New York, 1925), p. 312. 
44 Ibid., p. 313—18. Concerning the transformation of matter Overton 


“e 


says . he (Spirit) gave that lifelesse Body a communicative rationall 
Facultie ... and so it became a living creature, or complete anthropos,” 
while Milton on the other hand holds, “‘... an inspiration of some divine 
virtue fitted for the exercise of life and reason, and infused into the organic 
body ... for man himself, the whole man, when finally created, is called in 
express terms a living soul... the whole man is soul and the soul man...” 
Overton humorously points out “‘... then the principall or efficient cause 
deepest in the transgression was lesse punished, then the instrumentall, the 
Body being but the Souls instrument whereby it acts and moves: as if a 
magistrate should hang the Hatchet, and spare the man that beate a mans 
braines out with it,’’ while Milton points out the error of those who say the 
body alone dies in the words, “‘. .. what could be more absurd than that the 
mind, which is the part principally offending, should escape the threatened 
death, and that the body alone... should pay the penalty of sin by under- 
going death, though not implicated in the transgression.”’ 

% Ibid., p. 320. 

46 Ibid. 

47 Milton, op. cit., p. 223. 
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This exaltation which was for the benefit of mankind consists in 
three degrees; resurrection, ascension into heaven, sitting at the right 
hand of the Father**. Yet, the human nature of Christ although exalted 
to a state of highest glory, exists nevertheless in one definite place and 
has not the attribute of ubiquity*®. As Christ emptied Himself in both 
His natures, so both participate in His exaltation; His Godhead by its 
restoration and manifestation ; His manhood, by an accession to glory*®. 
The effect and design of the whole ministry of mediation is the satis- 
faction of divine justice on behalf of all men and the conformation of 
the image of Christ. The satisfaction of Christ “est qua Christus OEAN- 
@POTIOX legem implendo iustumque pretium salvendo, divinae iustitiae 
pro omnibus plena satisfecit’’*. Christ fulfilled the law by perfect love 
of God and His neighbor, until the time when He laid down His life 
for His brethren, being made obedient to His Father in all things. His 
satisfaction is for all mankind, not just the elect, but for all sinners; 
whereas it regards the elect (those who eventually will be saved because 
they collaborated with grace, whereas the future reprobate did not) 
insofar as they were previously sinners. All are redeemed, even those 
who know not of it, or are yet sinners, but none are purified except 
their wills be consenting, and they have faith. The effect of Christ’s 
satisfaction is sufficient to produce reconciliation of God the Father 
with man. 

Here we are brought to the problem of predestination. As we have 
seen, Calvin holds the eternal decree whereby God determined himself 
what He wanted to become of every man, for all are not created to a 
same state: on the contrary, some are predestined to eternal life, and 
some to eternal damnation. For Milton, predestination, a word used 
only in the sense of election, never in that of reprobation, is a special 
divine decree whereby God, though foreseeing that man would fall of 
his own accord, before the foundation of the world, predestined all those 


48 Tbid., p. 224. ‘“‘Sessio ad dexteram Patris idem est atque ad gloriam et 
potentiam Deo proximam evectum esse.” 

49 Here the doctrine of the Ubiquitarians is alluded to, which held the 
omnipresence of the body of Christ. Milton seems to agree with Luther who 
favored it at first in the controversy with Zwingle, but later acknowledged 
its difficulties especially as connected with the corporeal presence of the 
Eucharist. 

50 Tbid., p. 225. Evidence of this is found quite clearly in the Paradise Lost III, 
313. Therefore thy humiliation shall exalt 

With thee thy manhood also to this throne; 

Here shalt thou sit incarnate, here shall reign 

Both God and man, Son both of God and Man. 
51 Ibid., p. 225. 
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who should believe and continue in the faith to eternal salvation for 
a manifestation of the glory of His grace, mercy, and wisdom according 
to His purpose in Christ, who died for all. There is, therefore, neither 
particular predestination nor any preterition of man by God from all 
eternity, nor any reprobation of individuals from all eternity, nor is 
anybody excluded from eternal salvation®*. Milton, like the Anglicans, 
speaks of predestination to life, and not to death, and closely connects 
it with God’s call consciously received and through grace obeyed— 
implying thus the cooperation of man, without attempting to solve the 
mystery of the reconcilement of God’s sovereignty and man’s freedom*. 
Milton is quite orthodox in this one important point of his doctrine. 
Although minor differences of interpretation are evident, in the essen- 
tials he is very much in harmony with the Roman Catholic Church 
that had been the teacher of his country for over a thousand years. 


The second object of the ministry of the Mediator is our conformation. 
He tells us: 


Secundus finis totius administrationis mediatoriae est nostra ad imaginem 
Christi, cum exinaniti tum exaltati, conformatio™. 


But he warns us that this belief is not to lend to the doctrine of human 
merits. For our conformity to the image of Christ adds as little to the 
full and perfect satisfaction made by Him, as our works do to faith. 
It is faith that justifies and if we deserve anything, if there be any 
worthiness in us on any ground whatever, it is God that has made it 
worthy in Christ. Thus he refers us to the chapter on Justifi- 


52 Tbid., chap. iv. 

53 Eisenring quotes the 14th Article of the Anglican teaching on predesti- 
nation to which Milton’s is so closely allied. ““Predestination to life is the 
everlasting purpose of God, whereby (before the foundations of the world 
were laid) he hath constantly decreed by his counsel secret to us, to deliver 
from curse and damnation those whom he has chosen in Christ out of mankind, 
and to bring them by Christ to everlasting life, as vessels made to honour. 
Wherefore, they would be undued with so excellent a benefit of God be called 
according to God’s purpose by his Spirit working in due season; they attain 
to everlasting felicity ... As the godly consideration of Predestination, and 
our Election, in Christ, is full of secret, pleasant and unspeakable comfort 
to godly persons and such as feel in themselves the working of the spirit of 
Christ, to have continually before their eyes the sentence of God’s Predesti- 
nation, is most dangerous downfall, whereby the Devil doth thrust them 
either into desparation, or into wretchedness of most unclean living, no less 
perilous than desperation.”’ op. cit., p. 146. 

54 Milton, op. cit., p. 230. Rom. 3:29 “‘conformandos imagini Filii sui.” 

55 It is here that Milton goes on to refute the dogma of purgatory, by that 
full satisfaction of Christ. “‘Nam ut omittam nullum in scripturis purgatorium 
eiusmodi inveniri, sane si Christi puros redidit, quod ignis purgare possit 
nihil omnino relinquitur... Quid, quod omnis retributio post hanc vitam 
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cation®* where he tells us that we are justified by faith, and through 
faith, and of faith; whether through faith as an instrument, according 
to the common doctrine, or in any other sense. He adds that good 
works are the effect of faith, not the cause of justification. 


From one point of view, Milton’s God is Calvinistic. He plans the 
creation of the earth and man, knowing of the fall long before man 
comes being. He also knows of Satan’s rebellion prior to its happening. 
Milton’s God is essentially the God of Calvinism in His omnipotence and 
sovereign will; yet above all, he asserts the free will of man. God known 
of this fall beforehand through His foreknowledge, but this had no 
influence on man’s fall, that is man did not have to fall because God 
knew beforehand that he would fall. Though He knew it He did not 
decree it. Milton never speaks of men whom God has chosen as selected 
either to receive eternal damnation or salvation. He believes that Christ 
died for all people and all may be saved. Tillyard summarizes Milton’s 
thought on the subject of free will and predestination in the words: 
“God in His omniscience has foreknowledge of man’s fate but He 
leaves his will free. No one has been pre-elected to salvation or damnation, 
but certain men have been singled out for special eminence good or 
bad5’.”” Although Calvinist doctrine helped to shape Milton’s concep- 


tion of God, concerning justification, he is Arminian in holding to 
man’s free will. Arminianism met predestination by free will, implacable 
necessity by merciful contingency, man the machine by man the self- 
determining agent®®. For Milton, man is redeemed from sin by faith 
alone apart from good works; the works will follow as an expression 
of our faith in Christ. 


Milton’s theology is remarkable for its independence. Although he 
has something in common with the Fathers, the Protestant reformers, 
the chief heretical sects of the Reformation, and Catholic orthodox 
teaching, among them all we can nowhere find a parallel for his system. 
His Soteriology proves quite clearly that he did not follow any one 
specific theological sect of the seventeenth century. The various prob- 
lems that sprung from his soteriological views forced him to use ele- 


omnis sensus vel boni vel mali ad tribunal illud Christi reiicitur . . . Et sane si, 
anima cum corpore ad diem usque resurrectionis abdormiserit, purgatorium 
nullo alio argumento validius refutatur.” op. cit., p. 232—3. 

58 Ibid., chap. xxii. “‘Iustificatio est sententia Dei gratuita qua regenerati, 
Christoque insiti plenissimam satisfactionem peccatis et morte absolvuntur 
et iusti coram Deo non ex operibus legis sed per fidem reputatur.” 

57 E. W. Tillyard, Milton (New York, 1930), p. 227. 

58 Supra. 
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ments of other systems but Milton cannot be said to have belonged to 
any of these schools of theology. Despite the fact that many of the 
elements of Milton’s God are Calvinistic, he was certainly not a Calvinist 
for he denies utterly the theory of absolute predestination®®. Although 
he uses a method of scriptural interpretation similar to Luther, Milton 
could never condone a system that made everything in religion depend 
upon a faith which rendered human reason and action quite unnecessary, 
if not positively evil®®. Because of his rampant rationalism and sub- 
ordinationism, Milton is allied with the Socinians, yet, on the other 
hand, he is at odds with them for denying the existence of the Holy 
Ghost*!. He is Arian with reference to the relation of Christ to the 
Father, but to protest as Belloc does that Milton “denies with close 
and serried argument the divinity of our Lord’’® cannot be held. His 
treatise is instinct with vital, albeit qualified, faith in a uniquely divine 
Christ. When Milton says “there is in Christ a mutual hypostatic union 
of two natures’’® he is sincerely professing the divinity of Christ®. In 
reference to the doctrine of predestination he is sympathetic to Anglican- 
ism, yet quite in contrast to the Anglicans, he admits the Virgin birth. 
He is Arminian in rejecting predestination and holding to free will; 
but in so many other respects they were severely orthodox (doctrine 
of grace, Trinity, and the immortality of the soul), whereas Milton was 
heretical. His fundamental principle in Soteriology that the sacrifice of 
Christ was strictly vicarious; and that not only was man redeemed, 
but a price, “‘life for life” was paid fur his redemption is conformable 
to Catholic teaching, but the Catholic deposit of faith would never 
allow for his errors on Christ’s origin and relation to the Father, the 
Trinity, Mortalism, etc. Milton is consistent in his original premise 
found in the treatise; ‘““This doctrine, therefore, is to be obtained, not 
from the schools of the philosophers, nor from the laws of man, but 
from the Holy Scriptures alone, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit®.”’ 
In his strict adherence to this, we find that he is a distinct product of 
the Christian Renaissance. 


5® Milton, op. cit., chap. iv, p. 44 et seq. 

60 Larson, op. cit., p. 906. 

61 Mohler, op. cit., p. 616. 

82 Belloc, op. cit., p. 292. 

63 Milton, op. cit., p. 302. 

64 In Milton and Wordsworth (New York, 1937), pp. 97—100, Sir Herbert 
Grierson disposes of the exaggeration of Milton’s Arianism which has figured 
largely in recent discussion of Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 

6 Milton, op. cit., p. 10. 
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CHAPTER III 


MILTON’S CONCEPT OF SOTERIOLOGY AS EMBODIED 
IN HIS TWO EPICS OF PARADISE 


That Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained represents faithfully 
Milton’s concept of Soteriology and Redemption as formulated in the 
De Doctrina Christiana cannot be doubted. This chapter, the matter 
of which has already been discussed in part (Chapter II), will present 
a comparison of chapters xiv, xv, and xvi of Milton’s treatise with 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. In this portion of the treatise, 
Milton discusses the efficacy of God as manifested in the salvation of 
man: man’s redemption, his renovation, the office of the Mediator and 
the three-fold function, and the ministry of the redemption. Less of 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained is devoted to these matters than 
to God and His efficiency as manifested in the decrees, in generation, 
in creation, and in His government of angels and men; but in certain 
portions of Paradise Lost, chiefly Books III, XI, XII, Milton, in some 
detail, considers the salvation of man, and there the relationship be- 
tween the treatise and the epic continues quite closely. 

Milton’s notion of the restoration of man is that act whereby man, 
being delivered from sin and death by God the Father through Jesus 
Christ, is raised to a far more excellent state of grace and glory than 
that from which he had fallen®*, In Paradise Lost we are told 

... till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful Seat. 


(I, 4—5) 
... Next, to the Son, 
Destin’d restorer of Mankind, by whom 
New Heav’n and Earth shall to the Ages rise, 
Or down from Heav’n descend. 


The Redemption is that act whereby Christ, being sent in the fullness 
of time, redeemed all believers at the price of His own blood, by His 
own voluntary act, conformably to the eternal counsel of God the 
Father®’. The epic reads: 

...nor can this be, 

But by fulfilling that which thou didst want, 
Obedience to the Law of God, impos’d 

On penalty of death, and suffering death, 
The penalty of thy transgression due, 


6 Milton, op. cit., chap. xiv, p. 294, 
67 Milton, op. cit., p. 295. 
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And due to theirs which out of thine will grow: 
So only can high Justice rest appaid. 
The Law of God enact he shall fulfil 
Both by obedience and by love, though love 
Alone fulfil the Law; thy punishment 
He shall endure by coming in the Flesh 
To a reproachful life and cursed death, 
Proclaiming life to all who shall believe 
In his redemption. 

(PL, 395—498) 

And in Paradise Regained 


That all the Angels and Ethereal Powers, 
They now, and men hereafter, may discern 
From what consummate virtue I have chose 
This perfect Man, by merit called my Son, 
To earn salvation for the sons of men. 
So spake the Eternal Father ... 
(PR, I, 163—168) 
Or work Redemption for mankind, whose sins’ 
Full weight must be transferr’d upon my head. 
(PR, 266—267) 


There was a promise made to all mankind, and an expectation of the 


Redeemer, more or less distinct, even from the time of the fall®*. 
... reveal 
To Adam what shall come in future days, 
As I shall thee enlighten, intermix 
My Cov’nant in the Woman’s seed renew’d; 
So send them forth, though sorrowing, yet in peace. 
(PL, XI, 113—117) 
... informing them, by types 
And shadows, of that destin’d Seed to bruise 
The Serpent, by which means he shall achieve 
Mankind’s deliverance. 
: (PL, XII, 232—235) 
... how I begin 
To verify that solemn message late, 
Of which I send thee to the Virgin pure 
In Galilee, that she should bear a Son 
Great in Renown, and call’d the Son of God. 
(PR, I, 132—136) 


His (Christ’s) nature is twofold; human and divine. There is then in 
Christ a mutual hypostatic union of two natures®, 


68 Milton, op. cit., p. 297. 
8 Tbid., p. 301. 
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Here shalt thou sit incarnate, here shalt Reign 

Both God and Man, Son both of God and Man 
(PL, III, 315—316) 

Thir Nature also to thy Nature join; 

And be thyself Man among men on earth, 

Made flesh, when time shall be, of Virgin seed, 

By wondrous birth: (PL, III, 282—285) 


And he was conceived of a virgin by the power of the Spirit of the 
Father Himself”®. 


A Virgin is his Mother, but his Sire 
The Power of the most High. (PL, XII, 368—369) 


Though men esteem thee low in Parentage, 

Thy Father is the Eternal King, whom rules 
All Heaven and Earth, Angels and Sons of men. 
A messenger from God fore-told thy birth 
Conceiv’d in me a Virgin... (PR, I, 235,—239) 


Milton’s anti-Trinitarian concept that the Son was begotten as a 


consequence 


of a decree; and since the decree must have been anterior 


to the fulfillment of it, the Son was born within the limits of time, and 


is consequently not eternal as is the Father”, finds parallel passages 


in both his 


7 Ibid., p. 


epics of Paradise. 


Thyself though great and glorious dost thou count, 
Or all the Angelic Nature join’d in one, 
Equal to Him begotten Son? By whom 
As by his Word the mighty Father made 
All things, e’ven thee, and all the Spirits of Heav’n 
By him created in thir bright degrees. 

(PL, V, 833—838) 
Hear my Decree, which unrevok’d shall stand. 
This day I have begot whom I declare 
My only Son, and on this holy Hill 
Him have anointed, whom ye now behold 
At my right hand. (PL, 602—606) 


Therefore I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower scrutiny, that I may learn 

In what degree or meaning thou art called 

The Son of God, which bears no single sense. 
The Son of God I also am, or was; 


306. 


71 Milton, op. cit., chap. v, p. 87. 
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And, if I was, I am; relation stands: 
All men are Sons of God; yet thee I thought 
In some respect far higher so declared. 
(PR, IV, 514—521) 
Be not so sore offended, Son of God — 
Though Sons of God both Angels and Men — 
If I, to try whether in higher sort 
Than these thou bear’st that title... 


(PR, 196—199) 

Maurice Kelley’s refutation of Barber, Woodhouse, Larson and 
Sewell’s contention that nowhere in the epic (Paradise Lost) can it be 
shown that Milton denies the co-essentiality of the First and Second 
Persons of the Trinity and that he speaks of the Son in a clearly Trini- 
tarian manner is quite tenable”. Kelley maintains that the De Doctrina 
Christiana and Paradise Lost belong to the same period of Milton’s 
literary period, and given two works with such a close chronological 
proximity, we must assume that they contain identical views on a 
particular subject”*. More strongly he argues from the failure of these 
four scholars to recognize that in Book VIII of the epic, Milton clearly 
repeats the Arian dogma of the De Doctrina Christiana. In his reply 
to God, Adam states 

...No need that thou 

Shouldst propagate, already infinite; 

And through all numbers absolute, though One; 
(PL, VIII, 419—421) 


which finds a close parallel in the following passage of the De Doctrina 
Christiana: 


For questionless, it was in God’s power consistently with the perfection 
of his own essence not to have begotten the Son, inasmuch as generation 
does not pertain to the nature of the Deity, who stands in no need of propaga- 
tions. 

Since, then, the De Doctrina Christiana and the epic have the same 
ultimate purpose; both belong to the same period of Milton’s literary 
activity ; both contain the same view on the Father, Son, and the Third 
Person, and therefore, in matters touching the three Persons, the treatise 
can be used as a gloss upon the poem. 


The Mediatorial office of Christ is that office which, at the special 
appointment of God the Father, He voluntarily performed and con- 


72M. Kelley, This Great Argument. (Princeton, 1941), p. 120. 
78 Tbid., p. 120. 
74 Milton, op. cit., p. 85. 
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tinues to perform, on behalf of man, whatever is requisite for obtaining 
reconciliation with God, and eternal salvation”. 


...had not the Son of God, 
In whom the fulness dwells of love divine, 
His dearest mediation thus renew’d. 
(PL, III, 224—226) 
... sending thee 
Man’s Friend, his Mediator, his design’d 
Both Ransom and Redeemer voluntary. 
(PL, X, 59—61) 


...@as a sacrifice 
Glad to be offer’d, he attends the will 
Of his great Father. (PL, III, 269—271) 


His function as prophet is to instruct His church in heavenly truth, 
and to declare the whole will of the Father. Hence He is called ‘“‘the 
wisdom of God’’’s, 


My word, my wisdom, and effectual might, 
(PL, III, 170) 
As Mediator, he has the function of priest’. 
... Them the glad Son 
Presenting, thus to intercede began. 
See Father, what first fruits on Earth are sprung 
From thy implanted Grace in Man, these Sighs 
And Prayers, which in this Golden Censer, mixt 
With Incense, I thy priest before thee bring. 
(PL, XI, 20—25) 
And the function of king’®. 


Here shalt thou sit incarnate, here shalt Reign 
Both God and Man, Son both of God and Man, 
Anointed universal King; all Power 
I give thee, reign forever, and assume 
Thy merits; under thee as Head Supreme 
Thrones, Princedoms, Powers, Dominions I reduce: 
All knees to thee shall bow, of them that bide 
In Heaven, or Earth, or under Earth in Hell. 
(PL, III, 315—322) 
The humiliation of Christ is that state in which in his character of 
God-Man he voluntarily submitted himself to the divine justice, as 


well in life as in death, for the purpose of undergoing all things requisite 
to accomplish our redemption’®. 


75 Milton, op. cit., p. 308. 
76 Ibid., p. 310. 
77 Ibid., p. 311. 
%8 Ibid., p. 313. 
79 Milton, op. cit., p. 316. 
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... thy punishment 
He shall endure by coming in the Flesh 
To a reproachful life and cursed death. 
(PL, XII, 404— 406) 
For this he shall live hated, be blasphem’d 
Seiz’d on by force, judg’d, and to death condemn’d 
A shameful and accurst. 
(PL, 411—413) 
... ere I send him forth 
To conquer Sin and Death the two grand foes, 
By Humiliation and strong Sufferance: 
(PL, I, 158—160) 
The soul of Christ had to undergo death for a short time because of 
our sins. 
Though now to Death I yield, and am his due 
All that of me can die, yet that debt paid, 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathsome grave 
His prey, nor suffer my unspotted Soul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell; 
(PL, III, 245—249) 
And Milton’s Mortalist theory is made manifest in the words 


. it was but breath 
Of Life that sinn’d; what dies but what had life 
And sin? The Body properly hath neither. 
All of me then shall die: (PL, X, 789—792) 


The ministry of the Redemption is concerned also with the state of 
exaltation. Christ, having triumphed over death, and laid aside the 
form of a servant, was exalted by God the Father to a state of immortal- 
ity and of the highest glory, partly by his own merits, partly by the 
gift of the Father, for the benefit of mankind; wherefore He rose again 
from the dead, ascended into Heaven and sitteth on the right hand of 
the Father®®, 

. and hast been found 
By merit more than Birthright Son of God, 
(PL, III, 308—309) 
. all Power 
I give thee, reign for ever, and assume 
Thy merits. (PL, 317—319) 


This exaltation consists in three degrees: his resurrection, his ascen- 
sion into Heaven, and sitting at the right hand of God*®. 


8° Milton, op. cit., p. 319. 
81 Tbid., p. 319. 
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. so he dies 

But soon revives, Death over him no power 

Shall long usurp; ere the third dawning light 
Return, the Stars of Morn shall see him rise 

Out of his grave, fresh as the dawning light. 

(PL, XII, 419—423) 

Then to the Heav’n of Heav’ns he shall ascend 
With victory. (PL, 451—452) 


The enter into glory, and resume 
His seat at God’s right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in Heav’n. (PL, 456— 458) 


The satisfaction of Christ is the complete reparation made by him in 
his twofold capacity of God and Man, by the fullment of the law, and 
payment of the required price for all mankind®. 


... nor can this be, 

But by fulfilling that which thou didst want, 
Obedience to the law of God, impos’d 

On penalty of death. (PL, XII, 395—398) 


Die hee or Justice must; unless for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction. (PL, III, 210—212) 


Christ fulfilled the law by perfect love of God and his neighbor, until 
the time when he laid down his life for his brethren, being made obedient 
to his Father in all things**. 

The Law of God exact he shall fulfill 


Both by obedience and by love, though love 
Alone fulfill the law. (PL, XII, 402—404) 


Milton’s doctrine of predestination that there is neither particular 
predestination nor any preterition of man by God from all eternity, 
nor any reprobation of individuals from all eternity, but all included 
in eternal salvation, and all who strive to the end obtain salvation*, 
is interpreted literally in the words, 


All hast thou spok’n as my thoughts are, all 
As my eternal purpose hath decreed. 

Man shall not quite be lost, but sav’d who will; 
Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 

Freely vouchsaf’d. Once more I will renew 


82 [bid., p. 322. 
83 Milton, op. cit., p. 322. 
84 Milton, op. cit., chap. iv. 
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His lapsed powers, though forfeit, and enthrall’d 

By sin to foul exorbitant desires: 

Upheld by me, yet once more he shall stand 

On even ground against his mortal foe — 

By me upheld, that he may know how frail 

His fall’n condition is, and to me owe 

All his deliv’rance, and to none but me. 

Some I have chosen of peculiar grace, 

Elect above the rest; so is my will: 

The rest shall hear me call, and oft be warn’d 

Thir sinful state, and to appease betimes 

Th’incensed Deity while offer’d grace 

Invites; for I will clear thir senses dark, 

What may suffice, and soft’n stony hearts 

To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 

To Prayer, repentence, and obedience due, 

Though but endeavour’d with sincere intent, 

Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut. 
(PL, II, 171—193) 

God made thee perfect, not immutable; 

And good he made thee, but to persevere 

He left it in thy power, ordain’d thy will 

By nature free, not over-rul’d by Fate 

Inextricable, or strict necessity; 

Our voluntary service he requires, 

Not our necessitated, such with him 

Finds no acceptance, nor can find, for how 

Can hearts, not free, be tri’d whether they serve 

Willing or no, who will but what they must 

By destiny, and can no other choose ? 


(PL, V, 524—534) 
The second object of the ministry of the Mediator is our conformation 
by which we may be conformed to the image of Christ, that is, we are 
made partakers of Christ and become one with him®. 


... thy merit 

Imputed shall absolve them who renounce 

Thir own both righteous and unrighteous deeds, 
And live in thee transplanted, and from thee 
Receive new life. (PL, III, 2 294) 


But our conformity to the image of Christ adds as little to the perfect 
and full satisfaction made by him, as our works do to faith. Hence we 
are justified by faith without works of the law, but not without works 


85 Milton, op. cit., p. 328. 
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of faith; inasmuch as living and true faith cannot exist without works, 
though these latter may differ from the works of the written law*, 

Proclaiming Life to all who shall believe 

In his redemption, and that his obedience 

Imputed becomes theirs by Faith, his merits 

To save them, not thir own, though legal works. 

(PL, XII, 407— 410) 
. and refin’d 
By Faith and faithful works. (PL, XI,—63—64) 


The soteriological concepts in both epics fall into the following cate- 
gories: the act of Redemption itself, the promise thereof, the nature 
of the Redeemer, the mediatorial office of the Redeemer, the essential 
act of Redemption concentrated in the humiliation of Christ, the fruits 
of the Redemption in the person of the Mediator, the satisfaction made 
in the Redemption and predestination in relation to the soteriological 
plan. One gathers immediately that we have an extensive survey of 
all that concerns Christian soteriology. It is as eclectic in theological 
concept as it is in poetic expression. There is no unified progression 
nor is there constancy of orientation. At time, it is Arian, Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, Arminian, Socinian, and Anglican. Consequently, an anal- 
ysis of the soteriological elements in the epics reveals for the reader 
several points of theological orientation, including orthodox Catholic 
opinion. It is the De Doctrina Christiana that provides us with the key 
to the personal theological outlook of Milton, and an analysis of the 
treatise and the epics reveal close relationship between the two. In the 
epics, Milton represents faithfully the concept of Soteriology as formulat- 
ed in the treatise. One might even venture that both epics could furnish 
data for a reconstruction of the content of the De Doctrina Christiana 
if its soteriological chapters came to be lost. 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen, then, that Soteriology is the theology of the work of 
Christ as Redeemer, studied in his life, passion, and death and in His 
intercession at the right hand of the Father in Heaven. The Thomistic 
school teaches that the injury done to God’s honor is measured by His 
infinite dignity, and in this sense, the evil of the sin is infinite, conse- 
quently requiring an infinite being for the process of satisfaction. Thus, 
there was no other means of redemption besides the incarnation of God’s 


86 Tbid., p. 374. 
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Own Son. Christ, then, who is both God and man, united in Himself 
the offended Godhead and human nature gone astray, and during the 
whole time of His existence contributed to the atonement of man’s 
sins. The Council of Trent attaches the note of De Fide to this teaching 
and concluded that Christ is the meritorious cause of our justification ; 
and that He merited for us by His most holy passion on the wood of 
the cross, that we are justified by the merits of the one Mediator, and 
that all those are anathema who say that men are justified without the 
justice of Christ by which He merited our justification. 


During the Reformation, the doctrine found new interpretations 
which demanded strictures and condemnations on the part of Catholic 
theologians. For Luther, the redemption was an incomplete act in that 
the merits of Christ covered the sins of man, and God refused to look 
at them, but the sins still remained. Calvin and his followers, on the 
other hand, recognized the effects of Christ’s redemptive work only in 
the light of a strict decree on the part of God predetermining man to 
salvation or condemnation. The later theological systems of the seven- 
teenth century are in one way or another ramifications of the teachings 
of the sixteenth century Reformers. The Socinians, Arminians, and 
Anglicans held that justification is a judical act whereby God releases 
the sinner from the merited punishment, but it is not an inward new- 


ness. Good works are only the fruits of faith, and Christ is merely an 
example. 


Milton’s errors can be said to be more Christological than Soterio- 
logical. Redemption for him was the act whereby Christ was sent to 
redeem mankind at the price of His own blood. The sacrifice was strictly 
vicarious, and not only was man redeemed, but a real price “‘life for life” 
was paid for his redemption. Like Ochino and Socinus, he admits of 
subordination in the Trinity and is Arian in his concept of inferiority 
of the Son to the Father. Justification, like the Arminians, comes from 
faith alone, apart from works; the works will follow as an expression of 
our faith in Christ. 


Milton’s theological beliefs influenced greatly his Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained. In the epics as in the treatise, the sacrifice of Christ 
was strictly vicarious and man was redeemed by Christ’s blood. Also 
the anti-Trinitarian bias is evident. The Father stands supreme and 
the Son always appears as subordinate. Behind the actions of the Son 
are His mediatorial functions of priest, prophet, and king, which are 
gifts that He received from God the Father. The principles of Christ’s 
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exaltation, satisfaction, and our conformity are also found paralleled 
in the Paradise Lost. 

The purpose of this investigation has been to present the erro-neous 
Reformation and seventeenth century concept of Soteriology not for 
the purpose of establishing what may strictly be called indebtedness, 
but rather to suggest that the doctrines of certain Re-naissance 
theologians underlie and support Milton’s view of this theory. Then 
I have made an investigation of Milton’s doctrine of Soteriology, 
qua Soteriology, and the evidence of it found in Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained. This evidence shows the intimate relationship that 
exists between the treatise and the epics concerning this problem of 
Soteriology. From the evidence presented in these latter two chapters, 
it seems obvious that we are dealing with a fundamental corpus of 
belief presented in two different and distinctive manners. Yet, the 
purpose of this study has not been to prove that this difference in merely 
the difference between poetry and prose. The De Doctrina Christiana 
presents a systematic body of belief or theology but the Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained presents this same body of belief in a blank verse 
epic, and the principles that govern this poetic presentation are those 
of the great epic tradition as they were modified by Milton’s aesthetic 
judgment. It must be noted that I do not argue for the absolute identity 
or sameness of the two works. I merely contend that the evidence 
indicates the works to be two expressions of a single body of religious 
belief, and this particular doctrine of Soteriology is consistent in both 
the treatise and the epics. 

For Milton, the De Doctrina Christiana was his ‘‘best and richest 
possession”. For us it is a document important in the stvdy of what 
we consider Milton’s greatest literary achievements. It is the catalytic 
agent through which Milton fused a great portion of the material that 
comprises the artistic synthesis which we call Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained. 

AMADEUS P. FIorRE, O. F. M. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 





EDITION OF DISTINCTIONS XXVI AND XXVII 
OF ANONYMOUS BRUSSELS 
BIBLIOTHEQUE ROYALE 1542 


- present codex has occasioned several studies during more 
recent years'. Recently we have had the opportunity to draw 
attention to its anonymity”, it having previously been considered part 
of the literary legacy of Odo Rigaud*. E. Lio, quite recently added 
further by way of corroboration to this conclusion‘, namely that it did 
not come from the pen of Rigaud, and until now remains anonymous. 
This applies, of course, only to Book IV of the codex, viz. ff. 17ga—252d. 
According to Fr. Henquinet, the other books, while authentic, have 
been adulterated®, doubtlessly by the scribe-compilator of Book IV. 

To hazard a conjecture as to the paternity of Brussels, Bibliothéque 
Royale 1542, ff. 179a—252d, would, we are convinced, be foolhardy. 
Though singularly coherent and consistent throughout dists. XXVI and 
XXVII, which are being edited here, elsewhere it makes so many 
sporadic incursions into the literary treasures of Alexander of Hales, 
William of Melitona and others*, that its author can easily be put down 
to no particular note. What seems sure, though, is this, that it was 
compiled in round numbers about 1250. Elsewhere we have indicated 
our reasons for settling on this date’. 

1 Cf. F. M. Henquinet, ‘Les manuscrits et l’influence des écrits théologiques 
d’Eudes Rigaud,” in Rech. de Théol. Anc. et Méd. 11 (1939) 324 ff.; and “Le 
Commentaire d’Eudes Rigaud, O. F. M. sur le [V™ Livre des Sentences,” 
in Collectanea Franciscana, X (1940) 481 ff.; V. Doucet, Prolegomena in li- 
brum ... Summae Fratris Alexandri, (Quaracchi, 1948), pp. 228. 

2 Kilian F. Lynch, O. F.M., “The Alleged Fourth Book of the Sentences 
of Odo Rigaud and Related Documents,” in Franciscan Studies, 9 (1949) 87 ff. 

3 F.M. Henquinet, “Les manuscrits,”’ and “Le Commentaire,” passim. 

4‘‘Nuove fonti domenicane nei Commentarii dello Pseudo-Oddone Rigaldi 
al IV° libro delle Sentenze,” in Franziskanische Studien, 1951, pp. 385 ff. 

5 “Le Commentaire,” p. 488 ff. 

6 Cf. Lynch, “‘The Alleged Fourth Book of Odo Rigaud,” loc. cit., p. 93, 
“Tabula concordantiae.”; Lio, ““Nuove fonti domenicane,” Joc. cit., p. 388 
and passim. Fr. Lio does not show any direct dependence on Guerricus on 
the part of Brussels: hence the compiler of Brussels in the passages cited did 
not depend on Guerricus, but on Troyes Bibl. Comm. 1862. 

7 “The Alleged Fourth Book of Odo Rigaud,” Joc. cit., p. 138. The catalogue 
assignes this codex to the middle fourteenth century. This may be discounted 


though, since the handwriting as well as the other arguments favor a century 
earlier. 
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As to the affiliation of the author, the fact that he leans so heavily 
on William of Melitona and Alexander of Hales, and quite evidently 
in this Book purportly supplies a completion to the unfinished Commen- 
tary of Rigaud®, leads one to believe that he was a Franciscan®. Supposing 
him to choose this course of action if he were not a Franciscan, would 
demand a more obvious explanation. 


Since Brussels Bibl. Royale 1542, ff. 179a—252d is a compilation, 
we must distinguish between the compiler and the author whose writing 
we are studying. The text edited here would not seem by any means 
to belong to the compiler, but to an author of note and originality, who 
too remains anonymous and about whose affiliation we can say nothing. 


The present two distinctions are being edited because of their doctrinal 
richness respecting the history of the sacrament of matrimony. This 
manifests itself specifically with respect to the nature of the contract 
in matrimony, the institution of the sacrament, the positive efficacy 
of the sacrament with respect to grace, the nature of that grace and 
sacramental grace in general, and the signification of the sacrament. 
All this presupposes a font different than any of those detected so far 
who supplied the material for this part of the codex. Though this font 
remains unknown, the early date to which this codex may be assigned 
assures it not being overlooked in the history of the sacrament. 


With respect to the text itself, the various erasures and additions 
on the margin show that it is being copied. The presence of another 
example of the same codex would no doubt have improved our edition; 
as it is, however, it is coherent and readable, and as such merits being 
presented. 


DISTINCTIO XXVI 


Cum alia sacramenta post peccatum' etc. Habito de illo sacramento 
quod pertinet ad eos qui sunt capita spiritualiter in Ecclesia, scil. de 
ordine, continuo hic aggreditur Magister* agere de sacramento pertinente 
ad eos qui sunt in Ecclesia capita aliorum secundum carnem, scilicet 


8 Cf. Lynch, ‘‘The Alleged Fourth Book of Odo Rigaud,” pp. 139 ff.; E. Lio, 
“Nuove fonti domenicane,” loc. cit., where the import of his arguments show 
that neither of the former aspirants to being the fourth book of Rigaud qualify 
for this distinction. 

Cf. Lio, op. cit., p. 419. 


1 De hac materia cf. IV Sent. Petri Lombardi, ed. Quaracchi, II, p. 912 sqq. 


a. Magister add. et expung. hic. 
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de sacramento matrimonii, primo in generali, secundo in speciali, 
ibidem, Cum igitur coniugium sacramentum sit, etc. 

Quantum ad primum primo docet breviter veritatem, secundo de- 
scribit errorem, ibi, fuerunt autem nonnulli haeretici. In prima parte 
primo assignat multiplicem institutionem sacramenti coniugii, secundo 
ponit differentiam inter illos institutiones, ibi, prima institutio habuit 
praeceptum, Cum igitur etc. Haec pars divitur quia primo agit de sacra- 
mento matrimonii in quantum sacramentum, secundo in quantum 
coniugium, Dist. XXVII. Post advertendum quid sit coniugium, etc. 
Subdivisio partium lectori relinquitur. 

Quantum ad istam distinctionem quantum ad tria quaeritur de 
sacramento matrimonii, primum est de sacramento matrimonii in quantum 
est matrimonium; secundo, de ipso in quantum sacramentum; tertio, 
quaeritur de ipso quantum ad institutionem ipsius. 

Quantum ad primum quaeruntur tria. Primum est utrum quantum 
ad generationem vel procreationem prolis debite sit necessarium matri- 
monium, sive vinculum inseparabile inter virum et feminam, et hoc 
vel unius ad unam vel unius ad plures? Secunda quaestio est utrum sit 
determinate unius ad unum? Sed hoc habet postea proprium locum. 
Propter hoc sciendum est utrum sit necessarium quantum ad omnes, 
scilicet utrum omnes teneantur ad illud tantum cum utrumque sit 
utile vel expediens (mutil.), vel non? 

Quantum ad primum, videtur quod sine matrimonio possit sine 
peccato proles procreari vel mulier a viro cognosci. 

Nullum opus regulatum a lege aliqua laudabili subiacet calumniae 
vel reprehensione; virum cognoscere mulierem est huiusmodi, quia 
secundum legem naturae factum. Unde in Decretis, Dist. I, ““Ius naturale 
est commune omnium nationum eo quod ubique instinctu naturae non 
constitutione habetur aliqua, ut viri et feminae coniunctio*.”” Ergo sine 
omni alio non potest reprehendi. Ergo non exigitur matrimonium. 

Secundo, nullum opus transiens super naturam debitam habet calum- 
niam vel reprehensionem, ut dare eleemosynam pauperi, virum cognos- 
cere mulierem, et huiusmodi, quia secundum naturam hic est agens, 
illa vero ut materia vel patiens. Ergo, nullo alio addito omni reprehen- 
sione caret iste actus. Ergo, non exigitur matrimonium. 

Item, quia actus nutritivae non est alligatus alicui cibo, unde nutritiva 
non determinat sibi materiam; sed qua ratione super istum cibum, 
possit transire suus actus, sic super quemlibet. Ergo, a simili et actus 


2 Decret. Grat. Dist. 1, c. VII (ed. Friedberg I, 2). 
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generativae non debet determinare materiam vel personam. Ergo, qua 
ratione suam potest cognoscere, eadem potest non suam, et qua ratione 
unam ita aliam potest cognoscere, et omnes indifferenter, et sic non 
exigerit matrimonium ad hoc. 


Contra. Si iste posset cognoscere aliquam non suam, qua ratione 
posset istam cognoscere et quamlibet posset, et si sic confunderetur 
ordo generationis humanae, et nesciret quisquis esset pater eius, nec 
pater sciret quis esset eius filius. Ergo, in rebus humanis non servaretur 
iusta transitio haereditatis, et periret etiam dilectio filii ad patrem et 
patris ad prolem. Contingeret etiam ex hoc quod homines se invicem 
interficerent et bellarent propter mulieres, quia quilibet diceret quam- 
libet esse suam, et sic periret ordo et iustitia in humano genere. Ergo, 
necessarium est matrimonium ut sit ordo et iustitia huiusmodi servata. 
Oportet igitur quod sit vinculum inseparabile inter virum et mulierem 
vel mulieres, ita quod non sit ei indifferens cognoscere omnes, sed oportet 
quod aliqua vel aliquis® determinate. 


Secundo, quia in natura est determinatio in patientibus, sicut in 
agentibus. Unde sicut agentia non sunt confusa ad invicem sed distincta, 
sic et patientia illis agentibus respondentia in quantum huiusmodi 
distincta sunt. Ergo, et non sunt omnia patientia respectu cuiuslibet 
agentis. Sed haec patientia vel illa respondent et determinata sunt illi 
agenti et haec illi. Ergo, similiter, cum ratio immitetur dictamen naturae, 
debet esse in genere humano sive inter virum et mulierem, cum vir sit 
sicut agens et mulier sicut patiens, quod sicut unus vir ab alio distin- 
guitur et non est alterius, similiter et mulier una vel plures sint deter- 
minate istius, ita quod non alterius. Sed in natura ita est quod natura 
in quantum natura invincibiliter et in perpetuum se habet ad id ad quod 
est. Ergo, et similiter in coniunctione quae est in matrimonio se debet 
habere vir, id est agens, inseparabiliter ad patiens vel ad mulierem, vel 
ad mulieres sibi determinatas. Et ita inseparabile vinculum debet esse 
unius ad unam vel ad plures determinate, et ita matrimonii vinculum 
debet praecedere copulam carnalem viri et mulieris. 


Tertio, quia effectus perfectio dependet® a perfectione causae imme- 
diate; sed in prole est inseparabilitas seminum viri et mulieris ergo et 
in viro et mulieri debet esse inseparabilitas. Sed non potest esse secundum 
substantias suas per naturam. Ergo, oportet quod sit eo modo quo potest 
esse, et debet suppleri a ratione quod natura non facit. Ergo, ratio debet 


b. aliquis add. et expung. in. 
c. dependet add. et delet. dependet. 
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inter eos ponere inseparabilitatem. Sed hoc est per consensum matri- 
monialem. Ergo, etc. 

Respondeo. Credo quod vinculum matrimoniale inseparabile debet 
esse in illo actu viri ad mulierem et hoc unius ad unam vel ad plures, 
et hoc est tam propter bonum moris, quam propter congruentiam 
naturae, sicut tactum est in duobus argumentis istis. Quia ratio debet 
ordinare etiam quae iuxta se sunt, pacem et iustitiam cum illis obser- 
vando, et quae infra se sunt, secundum dictamen naturale ipsam naturam 
imitando. Primum non potest esse si unus non determinaret sibi unam 
vel plures determinate, quia, ut probat primum argumentum, esset 
confusio et pugna in rebus humanis, et defectus dilectionis debitac. 
Sed non esset similiter sicut in natura. 

Unde agens determinat sibi patiens unum vel plura. Ita natura 
hominis dictaret et faceret quod unus determinaret sibi inseparabiliter 
unam vel plures. 


Tertia etiam causa vel ratio est quod ratio non solum comparatur 
ad id quod iuxta vel infra, sed ad id quod supra se est, unde debet ordinare 
actus suos secundum quod exigit gratia vel divina dispositio. Quia 
igitur in coniunctione viri et mulieris debebat signari coniunctio Verbi 
et humanae naturae et Christi et Ecclesiae, debuit haec coniunctio, 
scilicet viri et mulieris, quantum potuit assimilari. Sed illa est inse- 
parabilis. Ergo, et ista debuit fieri inseparabilis ut signum quantum plus 
posset responderet signato. Quia ergo inseparabilitas non potuit esse 
per naturam, ratio quae supplet quae natura non potuit, debuit hanc 
inseparabilitatem facere. Hoc autem non potuit esse nisi per consensum 
inseparabilem. Ergo, patet quod talis consensus debuit praecedere 
rectam et debitam copulam viri ad mulierem, sive ad unam sive ad 
plures. 

Quod ergo primo obicitur quod illud opus omne sine matrimonio 
regulatum est lege naturae, dicatur quod est natura vel lex naturae 
communis, et de tali loquitur etiam decretum adductum, et hoc regulatur 
illud opus; et est spiritualis natura, scilicet quae subdita est rationi 
et secundum ordinem rationis debet agere, et sic est natura in homine, 
et hoc lege naturaliter se habentis non regulatur huiusmodi opus nisi 
sit ibi vinculum inseparabile, quia in homine ratio ordinat naturam 
secundum rationem ad superius et ad suum par et ad suum inferius. 
Et propter haec tria, ut visum est in rationibus positis in solutione, 
oportet consensum inseparabilem praecedere actum huiusmodi ad hoc 
quod debite et irreprehensibiliter exsequatur. 
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Ad aliud quod actus transiens super debitam materiam est irrepre- 
hensibilis, dico quod debita materia appellatur dispositio ad talem actum. 
Potest ergo esse dispositio mediate, non immediate, et sic est mulier; 
vel dispositio immediate, et haec dispositio fit per consensum insepara- 
bilem, et talis dispositio requiritur in hoc actu ad hoc quod licite et ut 
oportet fiat propter rationes praedictas. 

Quod tertio obicitur quod actus nutritivae non obligatur, ergo nec 
generativae, dicatur quod non est simile, primo quia homo secundum 
actum nutritivae comparatur ei quod simpliciter est sub se et nullo 
modo par. Secundum actum generativae comparatur ei quod est par 
vel aequale. Quamvis igitur non obligatur aliquid suo inferiori, decet 
tamen ipsum obligari pari, et hoc propter rationes dictas. 

Secundo, quia corpus humanum est ex omnibus quodamodo, ex eisdem 
autem nutrimur et sumus, et ideo ex omnibus sibi competentibus debet 
et potest nutriri, et ideo homo secundum vim nutritivam non alligatur 
alicui cibo. Sed homo secundum actum generativae non est commune 
vel utile agens respectu cuiuslibet materiae competentis ad illum actum, 
sed est spirituale, immo singulare agens, et distinctum, et ideo singularem 
et distinctum debet sibi determinare in hoc actu materiam, et non 
generaliter omnem materiam huius actus. Et ideo homo debet deter- 
minare et inseparabiliter coniungi et alligari uni mulieri vel pluribus, 


quamvis non sit alligatus uni cibo vel pluribus, sed generaliter se habet 
ad omnes. 


Circa secundum, videtur quod omnes tenentur ad matrimonium quia 
praeceptum generale sive generaliter datum, non exprimente datore 
nec de revocatione facta aliqua mentione, semper et ab omnibus est 
observandum. Praeceptum de matrimonio est huiusmodi, ‘‘Crescite 


et multiplicamini,” etc., Gen. I’, nec est postmodum ut videtur re- 
vocatum. Ergo, etc. 


Secundo quia nobilius et magis | necessarium est esse speciei quam 
individui. Ergo, si quilibet tenetur ad conservationem individui per 
actum nutritivae, videtur quod fortius teneatur ad conservationem 
speciei. Sed hoc conservatur per multiplicationem quae fit per actum 
generativae. Ergo, etc. 

Si dicatur quod non est simile quia nullus potest meum individuum 
sustentare nisi ego appono manum, sed speciem potest alius conservare 
et multiplicare, et ideo non ita tenetur ad multiplicationem speciei sicut 
ad conservationem individui, istud nihil est, quia qua ratione ego non 


3 Gen. I, 28. 
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tenerer, quia alius potest hoc facere eadem ratione alius non tenetur, 
quia ego possum vel alius potest. Et sic nullus tenetur, quod falsum sit. 
Vel* oportet quod omnes ad hoc teneantur. 

Contra. Quod est indulgentiae non est necessitatis. Sed matrimonium 
est huiusmodi sive praeceptum de matrimonio, I Cor. VII*, “Dico 
autem secundum indulgentiam non secundum imperium.” 

Secundo, quia nihil quod est necessitatis habet consilium in con- 
trarium; actus coniugalis est huiusmodi, I Cor. VII5, “De virginibus 
praeceptum non habeo, consilium autem do;’’ Dominus in Evangelio®, 
“Sunt eunuchi qui se castraverunt propter regnum caelorum.” Ergo, etc. 

Respondeo. Est necessitas duplex, una in generali, et hoc est quando 
aliquis vel aliqui de omnibus tenentur, et alia in speciali vel singulariter 
qua quilibet scilicet, in se singulariter tenetur, et omnes et insimul. 
Est etiam necessitas simpliciter et necessitas quantum ad statum. Dico 
igitur quod praeceptum de matrimonio est necessitatis in generali, 
non in singulari, id est, ad quod tota multitudo hominum tenetur propter 
conservationem speciei, non tamen in singulari, id est, quod quilibet 
teneatur ad hoc simpliciter, sed ratione status. Nam in statu incipientis 
naturae et in tempore Noe tenebantur et omnes et singuli propter 
multitudinem naturae et propter paucitatem singularium. Et in tempore 
Abrahae omnes et singuli tenebantur, non propter necessitatem naturae 
sed propter necessitatem cultus divini, quia etsi multi tunc erant, 
paucissimi tamen erant cultores unius Dei. Similiter et modo tam pauci 
possent esse homines vel cultores Dei quod quilibet fidelis ad hoc tene- 
retur quantum ad statum. Tamen modernum non tenentur omnes 
singulariter, sed in generali, unde non singulariter nisi pro statu vel 
tempore aliquo. Sed in generali fuit datum praeceptum de multipli- 
catione generis humani. 

Quod ergo primo obicitur quod praeceptum generaliter est datum 
et non revocatum, et cum dicatur quod sicut illud praeceptum fuit 
necessitatis in generali non in speciali nisi pro statu, sic adhuc non est 
revocatum, et est necessitatis in generali non in speciali, tamen in speci- 
ali, id est quantum ad istum vel ad illum singulariter, bene est revocatum 
per Dominum in Evangelio vel per Apostolum. Unde est revocatum 
quantum ad hoc quod dicebatur “Maledicta sterilis’, sed non quantum 
ad hoc quin adhuc generaliter teneatur ad hoc genus humanum. 

“TI Cor. VII, 6. 


$I Cor. VII, 25. 
6 Matt. XIX, 12. 
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Ad aliud quod obicitur quod magis tenemur ad conservationem 
speciei quam individui, dico quod verum est in generali, non tamen 
iste vel ille, immo iste vel ille’ magis tenetur conservare individuum, 
quia in hoc etiam conservat speciem, non autem e contrario. Tamen 
in generali tenentur aliqui vel aliquis ad conservationem speciei. 

Quod obicitur qua ratione non iste singulariter ea ratione nullus, 
dico quod nullus singulariter modo tenetur, quia multi sunt qui multi- 
plicant, sed si nullus alius vellet multiplicare speciem, quilibet singulariter 
teneretur. 

Ad primum in oppositum dico quod Apostolus dispensat vel dispen- 
sationem istius determinat, non respectu status generalis, quia respectu 
illius semper est praeceptum, sed respectu singularis personae. 

Similiter ad aliud, consilium datur in contrarium non quantum ad 
statum generalem, quia semper ille obligatur ad illud praeceptum, 
sed quantum ad aliquam personam vel aliquas personas speciales 
secundum quod dictum est. 

Circa tertium videtur quod matrimonium non sit utile vel expediens 
quia nullus actus contrarius libertati Spiritus et munditiae cordis est 
utilis; actus coniugalis est huiusmodi, quia ibi fit homo totus caro et 
quasi absorbetur ratio secundum quod super illud I Cor. VII’, “Qui 
fornicatur in corpus suum peccat.”’ In Glossa® loquente de actu carnali 
pro tempore illo dicitur sic: “Totus homo absorbetur a carne ut iam 
dici non possit ipse animus suus esse sed similis totus homo dici possit 
caro.” Et sic est ille actus contrarius libertati Spiritus, munditiae etiam 
cordis, qua videtur Deus contrarius, secundum quod infra Dist. XX XIT°, 
cap. Illi autem quod dictum est, etc. In fine dicitur quod tempore illo 
non dabatur spiritus prophetiae. 

Item, quod maxime deicit anirnam ex sublimo statu non est utile 
sed potius nocivum. Actus coniugalis est huiusmodi; Augustinus in 
primo Soliliqguorum®®, “Nihil esse sentio quod magis ex arce deiciat 
animum virilem quam blandimenta feminea corporumque ille contactus 
sine quo uxor haberi non potest.” 


Item, non est utile quod non pertinet ad officium sapientis. Sed actus 
ille est huiusmodi, sicut videtur velle Augustinus ibidem. “Itaque, 


7I Cor. VI, 18. 

8 Biblia sacra cum glossa ovdinaria (Antverpiae, 1617), VI, p. 542. 
® Lombardus, IV Sent., Dist. XXXII (ed. Quaracchi, II, p. 946). 
10 Soliloquorum, 1. II, c. 10 (PL 32, 878). 
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si ad officium pertinet sapientis, quod nondum comperi dare operam 
liberis™”’ etc. 

Item, ibidem subiungitur, auferri pudorem in mente, “quisquis huius 
rei tantum gratia scilicet dandi operam liberis concumbit, mirandus 
mihi videri potest, atvero imitandus nullo modo, nam temptare hoc 
periculosius est quam posse felicius, sed in quo non est aliquis imitan- 
dus!;” vel ubi plus de periculo est quam de bono non est utile. Ergo, 
etc. 

Secundo, quia id ad quod de necessitate sequitur peccatum mortale 
non est utile sed nocivum. Actus ille quando est ibi procreatio prolis, 
et tunc ille est actus perfectior quam alias, est huiusmodi, quia originale 
sequitur in prole. Hoc est argumentum haeretici Iulianiad Augustinum. 

| Tertio, est quia ubi excellentior et nobilior status amittitur non est 
utile vel expediens sed potius nocivum. Consummatum matrimonium est 
huiusmodi, quia ibi amittitur virginitas. Ergo, etc. 

Contra. Ad hoc est exemplum Domini, quia Dominus non interesset 
nisi bono. Sed interfuit nuptiis, Ioh. IT". 

Item, Apostolus dicit quod “melius est nubere quam uri’. Ergo, 
est bonum. 

Item, super illud I Tim. IT", “‘Salvabitur per filiorum generationem,” 
dicit Glossa!*, augmentum salutis, filiorum generatio; sed quod facit 
ad augmentum salutis est utile. 

Secundo, quia omnis observantia praecepti divini est utilis et ex- 
pediens ad salutem; coniunctio matrimonialis est huiusmodi, quia 
Deus praecepit “‘Crescite et multiplicamini’’?’, etc. 

Respondeo. Concedo quod matrimonium est utile et bonum simpliciter, 
est et sanctum. Primo, quia est iuxta legem et ordinationem naturae. 
Sexus enim ad hoc est ordinatus ut per consensum inseparabilem prae- 
cedentem possit fieri maris et feminae legitima coniunctio. Secundo, 
quia est contra legem concupiscentiae. Ibi enim datur gratia qua et 
actus informetur, quae alias esset peccatum, et minor concupiscentiae 
ardor est in illo actu et in minori corruptione prolis generatio, quia est 
ad conservationem speciei et multiplicationem individui, secundum 
dictum praeceptum. 


11 Tbid. 

12 Tbid. 

” tom. Ti, 3..9Ga. 

14T Cor. VII, 9. 

*{ Tim. Ii, 15. 

16 Glossa, ed. cit. VI, p. 700. 
17 Gen. I, 28. 
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Quod ergo primo obicitur in contrarium huius quod actus ille contra- 
riatur libertati speciei etc., dicendum quod hoc non est ratione matri- 
monii, immo potius matrimonium ei contrariatur, sed ratione corrup- 
tionis concupiscentiae carnis quae sequitur ex peccato. Unde, cum in 
primo statu non esset hoc, ubi poterat esse matrimonium, patet quod hoc 
facit ipsum matrimonium. Per hoc potest responderi ad auctoritatem 
Augustini in Soliloquis'*, quia non loquitur de matrimonio causaliter 
propter ipsum matrimonium, sed propter corruptionem annexam illi 
actui quae ex matrimonio non est, sicut iam dictum est. 

Ad aliud dicatur quod hoc non est ratione matrimonii, quia hoc non 
esset in primo statu, sed ratione corruptionis naturae non personae 
illius qui contrahit, quia persona non corrumpit personam sed naturam. 
Sed natura corrupta corrumpit personam. Et quia matrimonium respicit 
personam non naturam, quia consensus talis est personae ad personam, 
et illa corruptio provenit ex natura, patet quod propter illud peccatum, 
quod non sequitur ex matrimonio sed ex corruptione naturae, non est 
dicendum matrimonium malum sed potius bonum, cum illi corruptioni 
quantum potest obsistat. 

Ad ultimum dicendum est quod non emittitur ibi virginitas sed com- 
mutatur in aliud bonum. 

Quod si tu obicis quod fit ibi commutatio cum detrimento, respondeo 
quod virgo potest contrahere matrimonium tripliciter sive triplici ex 
causa, vel si propter necessitatem naturae, vel fidei, ut scilicet si esset 
in tali statu in quo vel necesse esset multiplicari homines, vel ad minus 
fideles; vel ad evitandum periculum fornicationis, ut si cognosceret 
infirmitatem suam ex fragilitate carnis, et probabiliter praesumpserit 
se de facile cadere vel in proximo nisi nuberet; vel ad satiendum libi- 
dinem. Primo modo mutaretur status virginitatis in melius propter 
necessitatem, scilicet talis status. Secundo modo, etsi in minus bonum, 
tamen propter hoc non sequeretur quod matrimonium esset malum. 
Immo potius bonum iuxta verbum Apostoli, ““Melius est nubere quam 
uri’. Tertio modo mutaretur in peccatum veniale vel mortale. Sed 
hoc non esset ex parte matrimonii, sed propter perversitatem voluntatis 
contrahentis, et sic patet quod matrimonium est bonum. 


Quantum ad secundum principale quaeruntur duo, primo, utrum 
sit sacramentum; secundo, cuius legis sit sacramentum ? 


Ad primum, ibi non est invisibilis gratiae visibilis forma. 


18 Cf. supra n. Io. 
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Secundo, quia sicut contingit esse deordinationem in actu generativae 
ita et nutritivae. Ergo, sicut non est sacramentum circa actum nutri- 
tivae, ita nec circa actum generativae. Sed matrimonium est circa 
illam; ergo, non est sacramentum. 

Tertio, quia per quod peccat quis per hoc et torquetur. Ergo, cum 
homo primo per actum nutritivae transgressus fuerit, ibi debuit maxime 
esse corruptio, et per consequens medicina quae est per sacramentum. 
Ergo, si respectu illius non est sacramentum, nec respectu actus genera- 
tivae per quam primo non peccavit. 

Si dicatur quod licet homo secundum actum nutritivae transgressus 
fuerit, quia tamen peccavit in quantum fuit principium aliorum hominum, 
et hoc non erat secundum actum nutritivae, quod erat ad conservationem 
individui, sed secundum actum generativae secundum quem debebat 
esse principium omnium, quia generativa est ad conservationem speciei, 
et ideo secundum actum illius debuit plus puniri et corrumpi, et propter 
hoc magis contra actum illius est sacramentum institutum, istud nihil 
est, quia nutritiva ordinatur ad generativam, et praecedit actus nutri- 
tivae actum generativae. Ergo, corruptio actus nutritivae debuit prae- 
cedere corruptionem generativae, et per illam debuit transire corruptio 
ad generativam. Ergo, et primo sic debet esse sacramentum contra 
corruptionem nutritivae; ergo, si non est, non debet esse contra cor- 
ruptionem generativae. 

Contra: Primo per auctoritates in littera?®. 

Secundo, quia si sacramentum est rei sacrae signum, vel signum 
visibile gratiae invisibilis dicitur sacramentum, cum in ipso signetur 
maxima gratiarum, scilicet Christi Incarnatio, maxime dicitur sacra- 
mentum. 

Tertio, quia omnis actus corporalis quo fit ut non sit peccatum quod 
alias peccatum esset est sacramentum. Matrimonium est huiusmodi. 
Probatio minoris: Quia nullum corporum per se potest facere quod 
aliquid non sit peccatum quod alias esset. Ergo, si hoc facit, oportet 
quod hoc fit per aliquam virtutem invisibilem quam habet; et cum sit 
iam ibi signum sensibile et virtus invisibilis, ergo est ibi tota essentia 
sacramenti. Ergo, etc. 

Quod concedimus*. 

Ad illud quod fortius argumentum a mari, dico quod rationale est 
dupliciter, per se, et per accidens. Per se dupliciter, scilicet essentialiter 


19 Confertur Lombardus, IV Sent., Dist. XXVI, cap. VI (ed. cit, II, p. 914). 
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et sic vis rationabilis et ut obediens rationi, et sic irascibilis et con- 
cupiscibilis. Per accidens vero generativa et nutritiva rationalia, non 
quoniam obediant vel habilitant ordinem | ad rationabilem, sed reguntur 
a ratione quantum potest ratio, et hoc quantum ad praeventionem 
actuum illorum, quia quantum ad suos actus proprios nihil potest ratio 
super eas. Sed tamen potest actus earum praevenire, quia si recipitur 
cibus non potest facere ratio quin delectetur sensibilis vel opereretur 
nutritiva, et similiter de generativa. Sed tamen ratio per abstinentiam 
et continentiam potest earum actus praevenire. Unde non regit eas 
ratio sicut irascibile et concupiscibile, quae in suis actibus obediunt 
rationi et sequuntur inclinationem rationis. Non enim obediunt rectae 
rationi in actibus suis sed dicitur eas rationabilis regere solummodo 
illarum actus praeveniendo. Dico ergo quod ratio potest istas vires 
considerare, scilicet nutritivam et generativam, in eodem individuo 
prout est unum individuum in se, et sic nutritiva propinquior est ei 
ut praecedat ratio; vel prout huiusmodi individuum est principium 
alterius, et quia est principium generativae, ideo secundum hoc ratio 
prius respicit generativam in isto quam nutritivam. Quod si obiciatur 
quod nutritiva ministrat materiam generativae secundum quod est 
principium alterius, et ita etiam secundum hunc respectum prius respicit 
ratio nutritivam ut ministrantem generativae, bene obicieret si nutritiva 
ministraret semen in ratione seminis ipsi generativae. Non sic est, sed 
solum materiale est, nec rationem habet seminis cum ministratur a 
nutritiva. In generativa vero accipit vim seminitivam et principium 
alterius. Secundum hoc ergo quod ratio est in isto individuo, ut est 
principium alterius per generationem, principalius respicit generativam 
quam nutritivam. Et ita potius secundum hoc magis est rationalis ipsa 
generativa quam nutritiva, et ideo potius secundum hoc gratia sacra- 
mentalis, quae respicit corruptionem naturae generaliter, non proprie 
in isto individuo, posita est ad ordinem generativae quam nutritivae. 

Praeterea, quare contra actum generativae non solum est sacramentum 
ad ordinationem illum actum, sed et virtus, scilicet continentia vel 
castitas ? 

Respondeo. Hanc ponimus differentiam inter gratiam ut gratiam 
et gratiam virtutum et gratiam ut est sacramentalis, quod gratia ut est 
gratia et virtutum respicit semper individuum in persona, unde etsi 
dicatur perfectio naturae, hoc est semper personae in natura. Gratia 
vero sacramentalis, non in quantum gratia sed in quantum sacramen- 
talis, respicit non personam, nec personam non etiam in natura, sed 
naturam, sive naturam in persona. Unde semper respicit corruptionem 
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naturae in persona ista. Quia igitur vis nutritiva est proprie personae, 
nec respicit‘ naturam in persona, sed personam primo in natura, quia 
secundum istam non est homo principium alterius, quia proprium est 
naturae ut natura est esse principium alterius in natura; vis autem 
generativa respicit naturam et naturam in persona, quia per illam est 
homo principium alterius. Ideo patet quod gratia in virtutibus bene 
potest respondere actui nutritivae, non autem gratia sacramentalis 
ut est sacramentalis; et ideo illi assignatur virtus, non autem sacra- 
mentum. Virtuti autem generativae assignatur sacramentum. 


Circa secundum videtur quod non sit sacramentum Novae Legis. 

Primo, quia non contulit gratiam, quia si contineret, maxime in actu 
coniugali illius effectum ostenderet. Sed non ostendit, quia ibi maxime 
fit homo totus caro, ut habitum est supra per auctoritates. 

Secundo, quia institutio est de esse sacramenti, maxime Novae Legis, 
secundum definitionem Hugonis. Sed institutio huius non est in Nova 
Lege, sed in statu naturae; ergo potius est sacramentum Legis Veteris, 
non Legis Novae. 

Contra. Hoc sacramentum est signum maxime amoris fidei et animae 
rationalis, vel Christi et Ecclesiae, vel Verbi et humanae naturae; ergo 
maxime debet esse sacramentum legis amoris. Sed Nova Lex est lex 
amoris. 

Secundo, quia signum immediatum et proprium et signatum sunt 
eiusdem legis vel temporis. Sed principale signatum matrimonii, quod 
est coniunctio divinae naturae et humanae est proprium Novae Legi, 
et in hoc tempore exhibitum et praesens. Ergo, et ipsum matrimonium 
debet esse signum et ita sacramentum huius legis. 

Iuxta hoc est quaestio, cum fuerit matrimonium sacramentum Legis 
Naturae et Legis Scriptae et sit sacramentum Legis Novae, qualiter 
dicuntur differenter ? 


Respondeo. Est sacramentum Novae Legis. Ad quod notandum est 
quod sacramentum matrimonii est sacramentum unionis. Est autem 
triplex ibi unio, scil. una quantum ad consensum animorum, alia quantum 
ad coniunctionem corporum, tertia quantum ad conformitatem morum. 
Prima est amoris et caritatis; alia est in opere carnali, scilicet in con- 
iunctione carnis cum carne; tertia est in cohabitatione et conversatione 
quantum ad opera exteriora. Quantum ad unionem quae fit per amorem 


f. personam in add. et delet. 
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et amorem et caritatem principaliter est sacramentum legis caritatis et 
amoris, scilicet Novae Legis; quantum ad unionem corporum in actu 
carnali est sacramentum illius temporis ubi debuit esse multiplicatio 
hominum, vel propter necessitatem naturae ut in statu legis naturalis, 
vel ubi est multiplicatio propter necessitatem fidei ut fuit principaliter 
in lege scripta et in tempore praeparante ad illam, ut in tempore Abrahae, 
in quo Dominus iam disponebat eos ad legem suscipiendam, ut per 
circumcisionem. Quantum ad unionem in moribus non fuit sacramentum 
per se alicuius temporis distincte, quia haec unio respicit quemlibet 
statum et quodlibet tempus. Semper enim debet esse haec conformitas 
inter coniuges tam Evangelio quam ante. Unde I Pet. III®° ad institu- 
tionem coniugum sub Evangelio in exemplo ponuntur mores coniugum 
sub lege naturali. Unde dicitur ibi de Sarra quod vocabat Abraham 
dominum suum. 

Quod ergo primo obicitur quod ibi non continetur gratia, dico quod 
duplex est usus gratiae ibi, unus in bonum, scil. ad copulandum per 
caritatem, et alius contra malum; et hoc est duplex, unus respectu 
actus illius, alius respectu prolis; respectu actus est, quia gratia facit 
ibi quod actus qui alias esset peccatum non sit peccatum; respectu 
prolis, quia gratia ibi facit quod prolis non sit concepta vel generata 
in tanta libidine in quanta esset si non fuisset ibi thorus coniugalis. 

Quod obicitur primo quod non est institutum in Nova Lege, dicatur 
quod etsi prius fuit institutum, scilicet in Lege Vetere, tamen aliquid 
fuit additum in Nova Lege, ratione cuius intelligitur etiam sua institutio 
esse de Nova Lege, quia modo requiritur ex institutione sacramenti 
quod sit expressus consensus in matrimonium, scilicet, ‘‘Accipio te in 
meum,”’ etc., vel aliquid aequivalens fiat, et sunt ibi etiam quaedam 
solemnitates additae quamvis illae non sint de essentia matrimonii. 
In tempore vero ante evangelium non exigebatur ita expressus consensus, 
sed sufficiebat vel signum alicuius actus, vel traductio in thorum, vel 
sola traditio parentum, vel aliquid huiusmodi, quod non erat ibi ex- 
pressum nec ita solemne sicut et nunc. 


Quantum ad tertium principale quaeruntur tria: primum est quando 
matrimonium fuit institutum, scilicet utrum in statu innocentiae; 
supposito quod sic, quaeritur secundo utrum fuit tunc institutum in 
quantum sacramentum; tertio, quaeritur ad quid tunc fuit institutum, 
utrum scilicet ad signandum spiritualem coniunctionem Christi sive 
Dei et Ecclesiae, vel animae, sive spiritualem consensum animorum, 


21 Pet. III, 6 sqq. 
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an ad signandum illam personalem unionem, id est divinae naturae et 
humanae in persona una? 


Circa primum, quod sic, sunt in littera auctoritates”!. 


Secundo, videtur idem quia posterius ponit prius. Sed in illo statu 
erat multiplicandum genus humanum per carnalem copulam. Ergo, 
cum hoc sequatur ad matrimonium, videtur quod tunc instituendum 
erat. 


Contra. Primo per auctoritatem Damasceni”, Lib. II, cap. ult., 
“Sciens praecognitor Deus quod in transgressione fieret vel sub cor- 
ruptione caderet, fecit ex ipso feminam auxiliatricem ipsi. Secundum 
ipsam auxiliatricem aut ad eam quae per genus, id est per generationem, 
post transgressionem generis ex successione consistentiam.” Ex hoc 
videtur quod nec femina nec generatio esset nisi deberet sequi peccatum. 
Ergo, si alia sacramenta quae instituta sunt propter peccatum tunc non 
fuerunt instituta, videtur quod nec matrimonium. 


Respondeo. Matrimonium fuit institutum in primo statu innocentiae 
iuxta quod Dominus in Evangelio, “Ab initio non fuit sic®*,” et infra, 
“‘Quos ergo Deus coniunxit homo non separet?*;’’ et triplex potest esse 
ratio, una scilicet propter cultum divinum. Cum enim homo factus sit 
ut Deum coleret, et colendo Ipsum habere et possidere et Ipsum frui 
mereretur, non decuit ut genus humanum in tam parvo numero re- 
maneret, et ideo debuit per generationem multiplicari, et ad generationem 
honestam quae alia non potuit esse in primo statu (qui) antecedit matri- 
monium. 


Alia ratio fuit quae tangitur ab aliquibus cum assignant numerum 
electorum. Dicunt enim quod cum species quae est homo multiplicata 
fuerit omnibus modis quibus potest multiplicari, tunc impletus erit 
numerus electorum. Iuxta hoc potest dici quod cum homo creatus 
fuerit multiplicabilis per propagationem in multa individua, oportuit 
quod hoc fieret secundum exigentiam naturae etiam si stetisset. Et 
ideo matrimonium institui debet in illo statu. 


21 Lombardus, IV Sent., Dist. XXVI, cap. I sqq (ed. cit. II, p. 912 sqq.). 

22 Legitur De fide Orthodoxa, 1. II, c. 30 (PL 94, 975): Quoniam autem Deus 
praescientia sua noverit fore ut ille impositam sibi legem violaret atque in 
corruptionem laberetur, idcirco feminam ipsi similem adiutricemque ex ipso 
procreavit; adjutricem inquam ut genus humanum per generationem ex 
successione conservaretur. — Melius De fide orthodoxa, Versions of Burgundio 
and Cerbanus, edit. E. M. Buytaert (St. Bonaventure 1955) pp. 162—163. 

23 Matt. XIX, 3—1I0. 

4 Tid. 
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Tertia ratio esse potest quia in illo statu genus debuit humanum 
multiplicari et multiplicatum fuisset. Cum ergo vir mulier de pari se 
haberent in illo statu, nec unus esset sub altero, quia post peccatum 
dictum est “sub viri potestate eris, et ipse dominabitur tui®,” hoc 
dictum est in poenam quod ante non esset, nec alius eorum haberet 
potestatem sui sed solum Deus, non potuit se invicem subicere nec 
potestatem sui in invicem tradere auctoritate propria, sed solum ex 
divina praecepto et constituto, et quia huiusmodi mutua servitus et 
potestas exigebatur in matrimonio et in honesta prolis procreatione, 
ideo oportuit quod Deus eis hoc praeceperet et unum alteri subieceret, 
vel eos invicem concederet ad hoc quod in illo statu modo debito filios 
procrearent. 

Quos ergo obicitur de Damasceno dicendum est quod Damascenus 
non ponit totam rationem creationis mulieris. Formata enim fuit mulier 
propter multiplicationem hominum, | quod potuit esse vel propter cultum 
Dei vel propter completionem speciei, vel etiam propter conservationem 
ipsius speciei, id est, esse ipsius individui in specie, quod in numero 
servari post peccatum propter corruptionem non possit. Hanc ultimam 
causam non primas duas tangit Damascenus. Primae autem duae potu- 
erunt esse in primo statu, sed supposito quod matrimonium in illo statu 


fuisset institutum, et fuit institutum quantum ad maiorem evidentiam 
si fuit institutum ut sacramentum. 


Ad quod sic obicitur quod sacramentum in quantum institutum est 
ad medicamentum, quod tunc esse non potuit, ergo, etc., respondeo, 
signum sacrae rei potest accipi quantum ad illum statum de praesenti, 
vel de futuro. Si de praesenti sic, cum Adam et homines caeteri si fuissent 
in illo statu, legerent vestigium Dei in creaturis, cognosceret homo tunc 
et cognovit Adam, quod huiusmodi exterior coniunctio corporum signi- 
ficavit coniunctionem interiorem animorum quae esse debebat, et 
coniunctionem animae ad Deum, et sic institutum fuit matrimonium 
ut sacramentum, et data fuit eis® spiritualis gratia in contractu ad ma- 
iorem unitatem in caritate in invicem et ad Deum. 

Si signum gratiae intelligatur de futuro, id est, coniunctionis Dei 
et humanae naturae et Christi et Ecclesiae quod nondum erat, sic 
possunt esse tres positiones, qua secundum illos qui ponunt quod Deus 
ad perfectionem et completionem et consummationem operum suorum 
incarnatus fuisset, fuisset etiam si homo stetisset, sic ponendum est 
- % Gen. III, 16. 

g. eis add. et delet. potestas. 
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quod fuit institutum simpliciter ut sacramentum, scilicet in signum 
illius coniunctionis. 

Secundum illos qui ponunt quod nisi homo peccasset Deus incarnatus 
non fuisset, unde hoc attribuunt spirituali gratiae redemptionis et 
reparationis, dicunt quod matrimonium in illo statu non fuisset insti- 
tutum ut sacramentum nisi secundum quid, scilicet, si homo caderet. 

Tertio modo potest dici quod simpliciter fuit institutum ut sacra- 
mentum in signum coniunctionis divinae naturae et humanae, quia hoc 
simpliciter futurum erat, et hoc hominem credo cognovisse, quia ei 
revelatum fuisse credo. 

Quod ergo in contrarium obicitur quod sacramentum institutum 
est ad medicamentum, dicatur quod possumus loqui de gratia sacra- 
mentali proprie vel communiter. Primo modo verum quod gratia sacra- 
mentalis et sacramentum est ad aliquam corruptionem removendum 
a natura informata vel reformanda, et sic non fuisset institutum in 
primo statu. Secundo modo est sacramentum sacrae rei signum, et 
signum in quo confertur aliqua gratia vel augmentum gratiae, quamvis 
non contra corruptionem aliquam, et sic potuit esse in primo statu. 

Circa tertium secundum illam opinionem quam probabiliorem cre- 
dimus, quod si homo non stetisset Deus humanam naturam non as- 
sumpsisset, non fuisset coniunctio humanae naturae ad divinam, ergo 
sacramentum illius signum non fuisset et sic non fuit sacramentum 
institutum ad significandum illam unionem naturarum. 

Secundo, videtur quod nec fuit institutum ad significandum spirituale, 
quia contrarium in quantum contrarium non est signum sui contrarii, 
et hoc per assimilationem sicut est signum in sacramento. Sed matri- 
monium quantum ad corruptionem actus, cum sit per conversionem 
ad inferius, videtur esse contrarium omni spirituali unioni, sive sit 
Dei vel Christi ad Ecclesiam vel animam, sive sit animorum coniugum 


in caritate, quia omnis talis unio est per conversionem ad superius, 
etiam illa quae est consensus animorum, quia ibi non sistitur, sed refertur 
ad superius et ad Caput, scilicet ad Deum. Ergo, matrimonium in illo 
statu ad hoc signandum non fuit statutum. 

Contra. Eph. V%*, ““Hoc sacramentum magnum est, dico autem in 
Christo et Ecclesia,” et loquitur, ut videtur, de homine in primo statu. 
Ergo, etc. 


Respondeo. Matrimonium institutum fuit ad signandum unionem 
spiritualem, tam illam quam animorum tam quae est Christi vel Dei 


% Eph. V, 32. 
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et Ecclesiae vel animae sanctae, et unionem naturarum in Christo, 
quia carnalis illa coniunctio exterior potest considerari in se vel per 
comparationem ad tertium, scilicet ad prolem quae ex hoc procrearetur. 
Et primo modo est signum coniunctionis spiritualis, quia sicut in spiritu- 
ali illa coniunctione Deus vel Christus est sicut caput vel regens, anima 
vero et Ecclesia est sicut corpus, vel de corpore, ita in illa coniunctione 
carnali est homo sicut caput et regens, mulier autem ut corpus vel de 
corpore; secundo modo est signum unionis naturarum in Christo, quia 
sicut in Christo diversae naturae unitae sunt in una, sic in illo actu 
natura viri et mulieris quae diversae sunt naturae in una persona, sci- 
licet in una prole, uniuntur. 

Quod ergo primo obicitur quod si homo stetisset, illa unio naturarum 
in Christo non fuisset, verum est secundum illam opinionem quam 
credimus esse verum. Tamen praevisum erat quod homo caderet, et 
ideo ad hanc unionem quae futura erat fuit matrimonium institutum 
a Deo. 

Ad id quod post obicitur quod in coniunctione corporali est conversio 
ad inferius, etc., dicatur secundum Magistrum?’ in littera quod unio 
animorum ipsorum coniugum est signum coniunctionis spiritualis, 
scilicet Dei et animae sanctae vel Christi et Ecclesiae. Coniunctio vero 
corporum est signum coniunctionis naturarum in Christo, quia illa duo 
sunt in matrimonio, scilicet consensus animorum et coniunctio corporum, 
et quantum ad haec duo diversa matrimonium est signum diversarum 
illarum unionum, scilicet spiritualis quae tunc dicatur solius Dei, vel 
Christi et Ecclesiae, vel animae sanctae, et alterius coniunctionis in 
Christo. 


Cum alia sacramenta etc. In littera sunt quaestiones, primo de hoc 
quod dicit in primo capitulo quod matrimonium fuit institutum ante 
peccatum ad officium, tunc obicitur quia si aliqua alia sacramenta 
sunt instituta non solum ad remedium sed etiam ad officium sicut ordo, 
qua ratione istud quod nunc est ad officium et remedium fuit institutum 
ad officium tantum in primo statu, ea ratione potuit et debuit tunc 
institui ordo ad officium; quaeritur ergo quare illud solum et non 
solum(!) fuit institutum ante peccatum, et si alia aliquo modo fuerunt 
tunc instituta ? 

Respondeo. Sacramentum potest dici institutum vel simpliciter vel 
secundum quid. Simpliciter quando a parte ad aliquod officium in- 


27 Lombardus, Dist. XXVI (ed. cit. II, 915). 
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stituitur, et quando a parte legitima institutum, ut matrimonium tunc 
fuit institutum. Secundum quid quando aliquid fit et instituitur quod 
significat illud sacramentum futurum vel instituendum, et sic omnia 
sacramenta possunt dici instituta in primo statu et ante peccatum. 

Quod quaeritur quare fuit institutum matrimonium ante peccatum, 
dicatur quod hoc fuit in quantum matrimonium propter multitudinem 
naturae, quia in illo statu multitudo erat si homo non stetisset. In 
quantum sacramentum est, fuit tunc institutum propter fidem hominum 
qui tunc erant vel esse possent, quia in quantum sacramentum figurabat 
unionem et consensum animorum et unionem Dei et animae, ad quam 
tenebantur et habere et credere. 

Quod obicitur quia posset ordo institui ad officium, dicendum quod 
sacramentum esse institutum ad officium et remedium potest esse 
dupliciter, vel per prius ad officium et per poterius ad remedium, vel 
econtrario. Primo modo est matrimonium, quia principaliter et prius 
ad officium, propter scilicet multiplicationem hominum et fidelium, 
et ideo potuit ad hoc in primo statu institui. Sed ordo, etsi sit in officium 
per prius, tamen est in remedium contra aliquam paenalitatem, et ideo 
institutio illius repugnat illi statui, quia prima institutio sacramenti 
debet esse ad illud quod prius est; et ideo si tunc fuisset institutum, 


instituendum esset non ad officium ut matrimonium, cum ad illud per 
prius non esset, sed ad remedium, quod illi statui repugnabat. 


In secundo casu quaeritur de hoc quod dicitur ibi quod matrimonium 
post peccatum indultum est ad remedium, et dicit quod haec indulgen- 
tia; quia meliora non eligit non habet praemium ? 

Contra. Possum hanc indulgentiam accipere ex caritate ne scilicet 
Deum per fornicationem offendam, sed quod fit ex caritate meretur 
vitam aeternam et sic praemium. Praeterea, ex hoc videtur quod qui 
bona facit non meretur, quia posset facere maiora. Ergo, non meretur 
qui bene vivit in saeculo et in divitiis, quia potest facere melius; scilicet, 
intrare claustrum et relinquere omnia. 


Praeterea, dicit quod propter indulgentiam conceditur voluntarium 
est, non necessarium; contra: fratri petenti veniam dimittitur culpa 
secundum indulgentiam, et tamen illud voluntarium et necessarium, 
scilicet dimittere fratri petenti veniam. 

Respondeo, ad primum, illa indulgentia de contrahendo matrimonium 
potest comparari ad primum finem, scilicet ad vitandum fornicationem, 
vel ad ultimum finem, scilicet ut inde placeat Deo. Primo modo solum 
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vitat paenam, non meretur coronam, et sic loquitur Magister?*. Secundo 
modo vitat paenam, nec solum hoc, sed meretur coronam, et sic procedit 
objectio. 

Ad aliud dicendum quod minus bonum potest dici vel privative 
solum, scilicet vitatio mali, et de tali loquitur Magister*®, et tale non 
est meritorium vitae aeternae. Vel minus bonum potest dici positive 
sicut opus imperfectum, imperfectum tamen” sicut obicitur, et tale 
bonum praemium meretur, quamvis non ita magnum. 

Ultimo quaeritur circa tertium capitulum de hoc quod dicit quod 
Dominus nuptiis interfuerit ut eas commendaret, et obicitur quia cum 
Dominus postea consuluerit a nuptiis abstinere, Matt. XIX*°, “Sunt 
eunuchi’” etc., alia exemplo monstravit, alia verbo praedicavit ? 

Quod dicit quod Dominus praecepit virum non dimittere uxorem 
nisi causa fornicationis, contra: Lc.*1 XIV habetur quod Dominus 
praedicat uxorem esse dimittendam propter nomen suum. Ergo, alia 
est causa quam fornicatio dimittendi uxorem. 

Ad primum dico quod praedicatio Domini non repugnat | facto eius, 
quia facto ostendit coniugium tunc esse bonum, et quod qui ducebat 
uxorem non faciebat malum; verbo autem praedicavit abstinere coniugio, 
non quia esset malum, sed quia continentia melior est. Unde non negabat 
nec volebat dare intelligere quod illud esset malum, sed quod istud 
erat melius. Postquam etiam dicit Apostolus I Cor. VII*, “Qui matri- 
monio iungit virginem suam bene facit”’, subiungit, “‘et qui non iungit 
melius fecit’’. 

Ad aliud dicatur quod uxorem dimittere hoc potest esse vel ipsa 
nolente aut ipsa volente. Ipsa nolente non potest dimitti post carnalem 
copulam nisi causa fornicationis, et sic loquitur Dominus de illa di- 
missione uxoris. Ipsa vero consentiente potest alia causa dimitti, et 
magis simpliciter, scilicet ut transeat ad frugem melioris vitae. 

Quarto quaeritur in sexto capitulo de hoc quod dicitur in prin- 
cipio illius, “quod dimittet homo patrem et matrem et adhaerebit’’* 
etc.; contra: Plus tenetur unusquisque sibi quam alii. Ergo, magis 
tenetur ei qui magis unus cum eo. Sed pater et mater magis sunt unum 


28 TV Sent., Dist. XXVI (ed. cit. II, p. 912—13). 

29 Ibid. p. 912. 

30 Matt. XIX, 12. 

3 1c. ALV, 26. 

321 Cor. VII, 38. 

33 Lombardus, IV Sent., Dist. XXVI (ed. cit. II, p. 914). 
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cum altero coniugum quam sit alter coniugum cum alio, quia est de 
substantia patris et matris. 

Respondeo. Posset dici quod est teneri quantum ad cohabitationem, 
et sic magis tenetur alter coniugum alteri, aut quantum ad honorem 
et subventionem in necessitate, et sic pater et mater magis. Quod 
tamen non credo, quia posito quod alter coniugum sicut uxor sit in 
aequali necessitate cum patre et matre viri, credo quod adhuc plus 
tenetur uxori quam patri et matri succurrere. Propter quod dico quod 
simpliciter plus tenetur uxor viro et econtra quam patri et matri, et ad 
hoc sunt quatuor rationes. Una est expressior auctoritas praecipientis, 
quia cum praecipit Deus de honore parentum non fecit mentionem de 
unione illorum; cum autem loquitur de tentione uxoris ad virum ponit 
ibi inseparationem omnimodam dicens, ““Quos Deus coniunxit homo 
non separet’’*#, “Et propter hoc relinquit’’** etc. Alia ratio est propter 
commixtiones sexuum, quia etsi in se sint vir et uxor duo, una tamen 
caro sunt et quasi unum omnino in illo actu carnali ad quem matrimo- 
nium principaliter ordinatur. Unde dicitur ‘‘Erunt duo in carne una’’**, 
et ita quod iam non sunt duo sed una caro. 

Tertia ratio fortior est, quod in matrimonio datur spiritualis gratia 
unionis ad invicem, et ideo inter eos non est solum vinculum carnale, 
sicut inter patrem et matrem, sed etiam spirituale scilicet vinculum 
gratiae et caritatis spiritualis, et vinculum spirituale est fortius quam 
carnale vel corporale, Extra Lib. I, De translatione episcopali, Inter 
corporalia®’?, ubi dicitur quod fortius est spirituale vinculum quam 
carnale. 

Quarto ratio est propter illam maximam et indissolubilissimam unionem 
humanae naturae et divinae in sacramento maritali per unionem coniu- 
gum designatam. Unde ad hoc quod verum sit signum oportet quod 
maior sit unio cuiuslibet istorum ad alterum, quam ad aliquam aliam 
personam de mundo. Et ideo plus oportet eos teneri ad invicem, quia 
aliter non esset inter eos summa unio. 

Quod ergo primo obicitur quod quia unusquisque sibi magis debet 
tenere ei qui sibi est magis unus, verum est secundum illam viam, 
scilicet secundum viam naturae. Unde magis tenetur patri quam fratri, 
et sic de aliis consanguineis. Sed tamen non oportet quod magis teneatur 
simpliciter, immo non magis tenetur ei quam illi qui sibi et secundum 


34 Matt. XIX, 3 sqq. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Thid. 

37 ¢. Inter corporalia, t. De translatione episc., X, 1. I (II, 97). 
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naturam et secundum gratiam tamen spirituale est unitus, scilicet 
alter coniugum; immo isti ratione maioris vinculi plus tenetur. 


Quod primo obicitur quod haec tentio viri et uxoris est legis positivae, 
illa naturae, dico quod lex potest esse pure positiva, vel non tantum 
positiva sed etiam naturalis; iterum positiva potest esse vel positione 
humana vel positione divina. Lex positiva tantum et positione humana 
verum est quod minus ligat quam naturalis. Sed inter virum et uxorem 
non est tantum lex positiva sed etiam naturalis, quia dictat istos teneri 
ad invicem ratione vinculi et unionis quam habent ad invicem, et 
respectu unius probis respectu cuius sunt una causa immediata et in 
unitate carnis unius; et ratione praedictorum non est etiam lex positiva 
inter eos quae sit positiva ab homine sed quae a Deo est posita, et ideo 
plus tenetur vir uxori. 


| DISTINCTIO XXVII 


Post hoc advertendum est quid sit coniugium, etc. 


Habita illa parte in qua determinat Magister in speciali de sacramento 
matrimonii in quantum sacramentum, hic agit Magister de eodem in 
quantum coniugium, sive matrimonium, et in hac parte primo praemittit 
proemium in quo tangit Magister ea quae vult determinare de matri- 
monio; secundo determinat de illo specialiter. Incipit cap. II huius 
distinctionis, Sunt igitur, ubi incipit determinare de illis quae promisit 
determinare, et primo ergo agit de matrimonio ipso in se, secundo, de 
his quae matrimonio opponuntur, scilicet de impedimentis matrimonii, 
Dist. XXXIV, Nunc superest attendere etc.... 


Quaestiones sunt hic quantum ad duo primo, de matrimonio, quid 
sit, secundo de causa efficiente ipsius, scil. de consensu. 


Quantum ad primum quaeruntur tria, primo, quid sit secundum 
nomen, secundo quid secundum differentiam, tertio quid secundum 
rem. 

Circa primum, a digniori debet res denominari. Ergo, potius debet 
dici patrimonium quam matrimonium. 

Contra. Ab eo melius denominatur res a quo habet completionem 
quam a quo non habet. Sed secundum ordinem verborum, quia vir 
caput est in contractu matrimonii, primo debet vir proferre verba sui 
consensus, ‘“Ego accipio te in meam”’, tamen adhuc non est completum 
matrimonium donec mulier suum expresserit consensum, respondens, 
“Et ego accipio te in meum”’. Ergo, videtur quod consensus matrimonia- 
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lis recipiat completionem ex parte mulieris. Ergo, et ipsum matrimonium 
debet ab ea recipere denominationem. 

Respondeo. Melius nominatur a matre, nam cum matrimonium 
principaliter ordinetur ad prolem, ab ea recte persona recipit vocabulum 
a qua magis certitudo prolis apparet. Haec autem est mater sive mulier. 
Certum enim esse potest quod haec habuerit prolem, non potest autem 
certum esse de viro. Alia ratio est quia et omnia matrimonia dicunt et 
referantur ad exemplum primi matrimonii et primae matris, quapropter 
opus matrimonii ad multiplicationem prolis facta est. 

Tertia tamen est et forte melior quae dicta est in opponendo. Quod 
ergo obicitur de dignitate viri, dicatur quod etsi dignior sit simpliciter, 
non tamen quantum ad contractum matrimonii, sive quantum ad 
matrimonium non est dignior, sed potius mulier propter rationes dictas. 

Circa secundum quaeritur de illa definitione matrimonii quod ponit 
Magister in littera, quae sumpta est a Glossa**, I Cor. VII. contra quam 
primo obicitur, quia definitio debet dari per notiora? Maritalis non est 
notior quam matrimonium. Ergo, non bene datur per illam differentiam. 

Item, matrimonium dicitur a muliere, et maritalis a viro; ergo non 
videtur competere definitioni matrimonii, sed videtur quod melius 
diceretur uxoralis quod a muliere dicitur sicut matrimonium. 

Secundo, de hoc quod dicitur coniunctio, quia aut intelligitur cor- 

23vb porum vel animorum. Si corporum, | ergo inter continentes non esset 
matrimonium, quod postea ostenditur esse falsum; si animorum, cum 
talem coniunctionem dicat indissolubile, quia “‘individuam vitae con- 
suetudinem” etc., ergo non possit huiusmodi coniunctio dissolvi, quod 
falsum est, cum alter coniugum ante carnalem copulam transit ad 
frugem melioris vitae. 

Tertio, de hoc quod dicitur inter legitimos, quia si est coniunctio 
maritalis legitimae sunt personae, aliter non esset coniunctio maritalis; 
ergo dicto maritali superfluit dicere inter legitimos. Praeterea, secundum 
ordinem naturae sunt vir et mulier personae legitimae ad huiusmodi 
coniunctionem. Ergo, ex quo dixit ‘viri mulierisque’ quod superfluit 
dicere “inter legitimes personas’. 

Quarto, de hoc quod dicitur “‘individuam vitae consuetudinem reti- 
nens”’, non videtur esse verum cum ante carnalem copulam possit alter 
coniugum intrare religionem, altero invito et remanente in saeculo; 
et ille qui remanent potest licite contrahere; et ita eandem vitae consue- 
tudinem non habent. 


38 Glossa ordinaria (ed. cit.) VI, 243. 
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Item, hoc videtur falsum post carnalem copulam in matrimonio 
infidelium, ubi si vir vel mulier convertatur ad fidem et alter coniugum 
non velit cum ipso habitare sine contumelia Creatoris, potest ab illo 
discedere, et cum alio matrimonialiter copulari. Ergo, non est inter eos 
individua vitae consuetudo. 

Quarto, etiam obicitur de definitione quam ponit Gratianus, XXVI, 
q. 2, dicens, ‘““Sunt enim nuptiae sive matrimonium viri mulierisque 
coniunctio, individuam vitae coniunctionis consuetudinem retinens’’®®, 
quia videtur esse diminuta vel ista Magistri superflua. 

Respondeo. Illa definitio est recte assignata, et notificatur ibi matri- 
monium per suas causas. Per maritalem et cetera, materialis tangitur 
dupliciter, scilicet remota et hoc vir et mulier et haec sunt personae 
legitimae ; formalis tangitur cum dicitur coniunctio, similiter et efficiens, 
quia illa coniunctio' potest considerari prout est in fieri, et sic est 
coniunctio coniungens, et tunc dicit causam efficientem scilicet consen- 
sum; aut prout est in facto esse, et sic dicit formam matrimonii, et 
dicitur illa causa formalis in se per hoc quod coniunctio; modus autem 
illius, qualiter scilicet est, tangitur per hoc quod dicitur maritalis, quia 
dicit sic coniuncti sunt ut haec habet hunc in suum, et hic habet istam 
in suam; finalis tangit in hoc quod dicit ‘individuam vitae’ etc. Hoc 
importat bona propter quae matrimonium contrahitur, quia in fide et 
prole et sacramento intelligitur haec individuatio vitae. 

Quod ergo primo obicitur quod maritalis non est differentia magis nota, 
dico quod immo, quia matrimonium dicit rationem ipsam quae magis 
est intelligibilis quam sensibilis; maritalis autem dicit modum consen- 
tionis qui sensibilis est quodam modo, ut scilicet habet proferri, ‘“Ergo 
accipio te in meum’’, et ‘Ego te in meam’”’, et sic est magis notum 
quoad nos. 

Quod postea obicitur quod melius diceretur uxoralis quam maritalis 
quia etc., dicatur quod matrimonium dicit quid relativum non ab- 
solutum, et relativum habet per alterum notificari. Quia ergo alterum 
extremorum intelligitur in definito, quia hoc quod dico matrimonium 
dicam illam relationem per comparationem ad mulierem, propter hoc 
et alterum extremorum tangitur in definitione, scilicet per hoc quod 
dicit ‘maritalis’, quia dicit illam formam relativam per comparationem 
ad virum, sicut matrimonium illam dicit per comparationem ad mu- 
lierem. Unde ‘maritale’ in definitione matrimonii ponitur sicut filius 
in definitione vel notione patris ponetur. 

8° Potius c. XXIX, q. 1 (ed. Friedberg I, 1091). 
i. coniunctio add. et delet. prout. 
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Quod ergo obicitur quod melius diceretur uxoralis, verum est si diffini- 
tum esset absolutum. Sed quia est relativum et nihil refertur ad se, 
sed ad alterum extremorum, ideo melius ponitur ibi quod importat 
alterum extremorum quam quod nominaret mulierem, sicut et diffinitum. 

Quod primo obicitur aut libera coniunctio dicit coniunctionem cor- 
porum vel animorum, dico quod nec animorum tantum nec corporum 
tantum sed indifferenter hanc et illam, scilicet et ratum quae est per 
consensum animorum tantum, et ratum et consummatum quae est 
ultra per carnalem copulam. 

Ad aliud patet quod si vir et mulier sint apti secundum naturam ad 
contrahendum ratione sexus, non tamen semper quilibet vir et quaelibet 
mulier apti ad hoc secundum ius positivum, et hoc positum a Deo vel 
ab homine, quia et a praecepto divino excipiuntur quaedam personae 
a matrimonio, et etiam postmodum praecepto humano secundum Dei 
ordinationem et voluntatem dato. 

Quod primo obicitur contra hoc quod dicitur ‘individuam vitae 
consuetudinem’ etc., iam satis patet quod verum est quod quantum ad 
hominem fuit ab homine indissolubilis est haec coniunctio, unde “quos 
Deus coniunxit homo non separet’’*®. Auctoritate tamen Dei, qui est 
superior, potest haec coniunctio dividi, quod notat interlinearis" super 
illud Matt. XIX, homo non separat sed Deus, et alia quaedam Glossa* 
dicit Deus separat quam et coniunxit quando ex consensu propter cul- 
tum Dei eo quod tempus in arcto sit habemus uxores quasi non sint*. 
Ex hoc patet quod cum aliquis intrat religionem ante carnalem copulam 
ut spiritualis colat Deum, et ei serviat, quod non homo sed Deus facit 
hanc divisionem. Similiter et quando quis separatur ab uxore infideli 
propter contumeliam Salvatoris, non homo sed Deus separat. Intelligitur 
autem in illa definitione ‘individua’ quantum ad hanc, non quantum 
ad Deum. 

Circa tertium in sacramento quantum ad rem est aliquid quod est 
signum tantum et non res, aliquid quod est res tantum et non signum, 
aliquid quod est res et signum insimul tamen respectu diversarum. 
Quaeritur ergo quae sint ista in matrimonio? 

Quaeritur ergo primo quid sit ibi signum tantum? Aut ergo verba 
exterius, aut personae ipsae, aut subarratio. Non verba quia haec in 
nullo sacramento sunt signa, sed potius dantia virtutem signo, et sunt 
potius in ratione efficientis quam signi; ergo etc. similiter, erint in isto. 


40 Matt. XIX, 6. 

41 Glossa ordinaria (ed. cit.), V, 316. 
42 Ibid. V, 315. 

43 T Cor. VII, 29. 
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Secundo, quaeritur quid sit res tantum? Aut ergo coniunctio divinae 
et humanae naturae in Christo, aut coniunctio Christi et Ecclesiae, 
aut consensus interior animorum. Non videntur ibi plura quae possent 
esse huiusmodi; non duo prima, quia non efficitur huiusmodi coniunctio 
per matrimonium, sed sacramentum efficit in suscipiente illud quod 
est res tantum, quia sacramentum Novae Legis efficit quod figurat. 
Non consensus interior animorum quia non solum est res sed etiam 
signum est coniunctionis Christi et Ecclesiae vel Dei et animae sanctae. 

Tertio, quaeritur quid ibi sit res et signum insimul? Et non videtur 
ibi esse nisi consensus animorum; et hoc ponitur a quibusdam esse res 
et signum. 

Sed contra, quod est res et signum insimul in sacramento recipit vel 
efficitur vel aliquam virtutem recipit ab exteriori signo vel verbo, non 
autem dat illi exteriori signo vel verbo virtutem; sicut character in 
baptismo a signo et verbo exteriori recipit vel efficitur, non confert eis 
aliquid ; sed consensus interior non recipit ab exteriori, sed dat virtutem 
exteriori, quia ipsa tota causa est matrimonii, et sufficit per se; alia 
autem exteriora nihil valent sine illo, sed quidquid valent, valent ab 
eo et accipiunt. Ergo, non est res et signum. 

Respondeo. Secundum quosdam consensus exterius expressus vere 
vel interpretative, id est per verba de praesenti vel per aliquid tantum 
valens, est in sacramento matrimonii signum tantum. Consensus in- 
terior sive coniunctio animorum est signum et res, coniunctio Christi 
et Ecclesiae vel divinae naturae et humanae est res tantum et non 
signum. Credo tamen sine praeiudicio quod contingit loqui de sacra- 
mento dupliciter, aut communiter, et sic non est in sacramento nisi 
signum et signatum, nec exigitur quod sit ibi aliquid causa; vel specia- 
liter prout est sacramentum Novae Legis, et sic exigitur non tantum 
signum et signatum, sed exigitur quod ibi sit signum et causa. His 
igitur duobus modis possumus loqui de matrimonio. Si loquimur de 
ipso prout est communiter sacramentum, sic tunc est ibi signum tantum 
expressio consensus exterior vel interpretative; res tantum vel signatum 
tantum est ibi coniunctio Christi et Ecclesiae, sive divinae naturae et 
humanae in Christo; res et signum est coniunctio corporum et animorum, 
quia utraque harum figurantur verbo exteriori. In hoc quod dico “‘Ac- 
cipio te, et Ego accipio te”, signatur coniunctio animorum; in hoc 
quod dicitur ‘in meam’ et ‘in meum’ coniunctio corporum designatur; 
et coniunctio“ corporum est signum coniunctionis divinae naturae et 
humanae, coniunctio animorum signum coniunctionis Christi et Ec- 


k. coniunctio add. et delet. animorum. 
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clesiae vel Dei et animae sanctae. Si autem loquimur de matrimonio 
prout est sacramentum Novae Legis, sic expressio consensus exterior 
est signum tantum; consensus interior est signum et res, nec est purum 
signum, sed signum et causa, signatum vero vel res tantum quod efficitur 
in hoc sacramento est vel diminutio ardoris concupiscentiae vel inse- 
parabilitas. Haec efficiuntur ab illo consensu. Primum contra malum 
ibi efficitur, secundum in bonum. 

Quod ergo primo quaeritur quid est signum tantum, dico quod non 
personae, non subarratio, nisi quantum ad bene esse, scilicet quantum 
ad solemnitatem, non quantum ad esse sacramenti sicut quaeritur de 
signo, sed verba sive expressio exterior consensus, expressio dico vera 
ut per verba vel per interpretativa, ut per aliqua signa verbis aequi- 
pollentia. 

Quod obicitur quod verba in aliis sacramentis non sunt signa sed 
dantia virtutem, dico quod aliter se habent verba in aliis et in isto, 
quia in aliis verba semper comparantur ad superius, scilicet Deum 
sive Verbum Incarnatum a quo influentiam recipiunt per quam habent 
virtutem efficiendi, et quam dant ei tantum quod signum est ibi, ut 
patet per singula. In hoc autem verbo non comparantur ad Deum vel 
Verbum Incarnatum a quo influentiam possent recipere, sed ad crea- 
turam, et a creatura procedunt, scilicet a corde a quo influentiam virtutis 
recipere non possunt, et ideo tantum signa sunt in hoc sacramento, et 
non efficacia. 

Quod secundo quaeritur quid est ibi res tantum, dico quod si con- 
sideretur matrimonium in quantum sacramentum communiter loquendo, 
sic est ibi res tantum coniunctio Christi et Ecclesiae et coniunctio divinae 
naturae et humanae; si autem consideraretur ut sacramentum Novae 
Legis, sic est ibi res tantum quae scilicet efficitur in suscipiente diminutio 
ardoris concupiscentiae et hoc contra malum, et inseparabilitatem et 
hoc in bonum. 

| Quod tertio quaeritur quid est ibi signum et res, dico quod consensus 
interior. 

Quod obicitur quod non recipit ab exteriori signo vel verbo sicut in 
aliis sacramentis, sed potius dat, dico quod sicut aliter est de verbo 
exteriori et in hoc sacramento et in aliis, sic est de eo quod est res et 
signum hic aliter quam in aliis, quia ut in aliis' recipit virtutem verbum 
a superiori quod non hic. Ideo et illa dat ei quod est signum et res, sed 
non hic. Immo potius est hic econtra. Quia enim verbum fluit ab in- 
teriori consensu, ideo vim totam quam habet recipit ab illo. Dico tamen 


“1. ut in aliis marg. 
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quod etsi consensus interior non recipit virtutem efficiendi a verbo 
exteriori, recipit tamen ab eo quod sit signum, sic aliquid recipit ab eo. 
Unde in hoc est similitudo eius quod est signum et res in hoc sacramento 
et in aliis. Unde consensus interior numquam signum esset nisi verba 
essent exterius prolata vel aliquid aequivalens factum, et ideo ab ex- 
teriori accipit quod sit signum, etsi non quod efficiat. 


Quantum ad secundum principale quaeruntur tria, quia quaeritur 
primo de causa matrimonii initiati, scilicet de sponsalibus; secundo, de 
causa matrimonii rati; tertio de causa matrimonii consummati, quia 
haec tria sunt in matrimonio, et de his omnibus tangitur in littera. 

Quantum ad primum quaeruntur tria, primo, de definitione spon- 
salium, sive quid sint sponsalia; secundo a quibus possint contrahi 
sponsalia; tertio, utrum possint dissolvi. 

Circa primum, sponsalia definiuntur XXX, q. V, Nostrates*, ‘‘Spon- 
salia secunda sunt promissio futurarum nuptiarum”’. 

Contra hoc primo obicitur quia sicut habetur in principio Summa de 
Matrimonio“, sponsalia contrahuntur quattuor modis nuda scilicet 
promissione etc., sicut ibi habetur cum concordantiis. Ergo, videtur 
definire genus per speciem, vel quod diffinitum sit in plus quam definitio. 


Secundo, quia quod futurum est aliquando erit ; sed aliquando post spon- 
salia non sequuntur nuptiae, quia separantur sponsi. Ergo, male ponuntur 
ibi quod dicitur futurarum. Tertio, quia nuptiae nec sunt ipsum matri- 
monium, nec de essentia matrimonii, sed solum de solemnitate illius. 
Ergo, cum sponsio sit respectu matrimonii futuri, non solemnitatis, 
videtur quod non bene ponitur ibi nuptiae, sed debet ibi poni matri- 
monium. 


Respondeo. Bona est illa definitio sponsalium, et datur per differen- 
tiam ad matrimonium, et quia matrimonium consummatum sequitur 
matrimonium ratum, ideo ex differentia ad ratum supponitur simpli- 
citer differentiam ad matrimonium. Datur ergo illa definitio per com- 
mune et per differentias. Commune est ibi nuptiae, differentiae autem 
sunt ibi promissio et futurum per differentiam ad duo quae sunt in 
ratificatione matrimonii, scilicet, factum de praesenti, consensus scilicet 
quo uterque coniugum transit ad dominium alterius, et verbum huius 
consensum designans, quod verbum similiter est de praesenti, et ex- 
hibitionem quandam de praesenti significat per differentiam. Ergo, 
ad verbum de praesenti quod est in ratificatione matrimonii dicitur in 


44¢, 3, C. XXX, Q. V (ed. Friedberg I, 1105). 
45 Non inveni. 
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definitione sponsalium promissio ad differentiam facti. Ponitur ex hoc 
parte futurarum. 

Quod ergo primo obicitur quod pluribus modis quam promissione 
contrahuntur sponsalia, dicatur quod promissio est in sponsalibus 
essentiale. Quod autem fiat per nuda verba, vel sic vel sic, hoc est 
accidentiale, quia in definitione non debet poni nisi quod substantiale 
est. Et ideo bene ponitur ibi promissio. 

Quod secundo obicitur quod non semper sponsalia sunt futura, quia 
non semper eveniunt nuptiae, dico quod est futurum in re et est futurum 
tantum in fide. Si non sint futura in re, tamen futura sunt in fide pro- 
mittentis cui se credunt invicem. Est autem fides dupliciter, scilicet 
pactionis et fides consensus. Hanc duplicem fidem distinguit Augustinus, 
et habetur XXVII, q. II, cap. ultimo**, et Extra*? De sponsa duorum™, 
cap. Duobus, et de fide pactionis. Loquitur in hac responsione, quia 
haec est promissio de futura ut patet in littera**. 

Quod tertio obicitur quod nuptiae non sunt de essentia matrimonii, 
dico quod nuptiae aliquando dicunt solemnitatem matrimonii ut coniu- 
gium, unde “Nuptiae factae sunt in Cana Galilaeae’’**, et “Homo 
quidam rex fecit nuptias filio suo’’>®. Aliquando solemnitatem matri- 
monii, quae est gaudium et exultatio illius. Dicunt etiam aliquando 
ipsum matrimonium, unde, “Non nubent neque nubentur’*!, et alibi, 
“Erunt homines nubentes et nuptui tradentes’’®*, et hoc ultimo modo 
sumitur ibi. 

(Continuabitur ) 
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46 Decret. Grat. c. 51, C. 57, Q. II (ed. Friedberg I, 1078). 

47. ¢. Duobus modis, t. IV De Sponsa duorum, X, 1. IV (II, 680). 

48 Cf. IV Sent. (Lombardus), Dist. XX VII, cc. IX et X (ed. Quaracchi II, 
. 922). 

4° Joh. II, 1. 

50 Matt. XXII, 2. 

51 Matt. XXII, 30. 

52 Matt. XXIV. 38. 
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Ziircher, Josef, Das Corpus Academicum, Paderborn, 1954; 175 pp. — 
Lexicon Academicum, 1954; 36 pp. 


When he published his epoch-making study of the Corpus Peripateticum 
(Cpe) in 19521, Father Ziircher promised a companion-book on the Corpus 
Platonicum. If the thesis of the former proved startling, and yet has not been 
rejected completely nor refuted to date, the position of this second work may 
likewise produce considerable controversy. In the earlier work the author 
endeavored to show that the Peripatetic body of writings was largely the 
production of Theophrastus in the thirty or more years he headed the Lyceum 
after the death of Aristotle. The present work presents the conclusion that 
the present text of the Corpus Academicum (Cac) is from Polemon (315—270 
B.C.) as published perhaps by Arcesilaus, with remnants in some dialogues 
of the original work of Plato or in others of a text from Xenocrates. 


Fundamental to both works is the supposition (p. 16) that the literary re- 
mains of the great philosophical leaders of Athens, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, 
Epicurus, underwent development at the hands of their disciples; as property 


of the school, they grew and developed with the school. This was the intuition 
of Wilamowitz (Platon, Berlin, 1919), that the problems and difficulties of 
the Cac make sense only if we suppose that at the time of Arcesilaus or Lacydes 
(about the middle of the third century B.C.) the Corpus Platonicum was 
altered to the Corpus Academicum which we now posses. Ziircher would change 
this to the extent that Polemon is to be considered the author of this new 
Corpus, Arcesilaus the editor or publisher. The former was motivated by the 
need to keep the Academy abreast of the modern Peripatos and bring it to 
grips with current problems proposed by Zeno and Epicurus as well as by 
Theophrastus. To do this, he purposely and consciously modernized and 
adapted the ancient text of Plato, not primarily to replace the latter’s philo- 
sophical doctrines but rather to align the scientific content of the dialogues 
with new discoveries. Only thus could the Academy survive and continue 
to attract new students. But to keep the tradition of Plato, he continued to 
use the dialogue-form and retained the old Platonic scenery as his background 
(pp. 19 and 89). The Cac would thus be almost contemporary with the Cpe, 
the latter being dated 320—290 B.C., the former primarily from 300—270. 

Proofs for this position, by contrast with the number of extrinsic arguments 
advanced for the Theophrastian authorship of the Cpe, are almost exclusively 
intrinsic, drawn directly from the Cac. According to the author’s own listing 


1 Avistoteles’ Werk und Geist (Paderborn, 1952); cf. I. Brady, O. F. M., 
“The New Aristotle,”” The New Scholasticism, XXVII (1953), 305—334- 
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(p. 22), they are as follows: 1. philological: the speech and style of the Cac. 
It seems universally admitted that the Cac with some unimportant exceptions 
shows such a unity of style as to require unicity of authorship. The language 
moreover is as modern as that of the Cpe, i.e., it is that of the end of the 
fourth century and the beginning of the third; one need but contrast it to 
that of Xenophon to note the difference (p.18). 2. The scientific content, 
e.g., in physical, biological, mathematical and astronomical knowledge, 
evidenced particularly in the Timaeus (pp. 136—154), the Meno (p. 58), 
Sophistes (pp. 80—8z2), Philebos (pp. 87 ff), points to such parallels with the 
Cpe, the teachings of Zeno and/or Epicurus and other later men, as to be 
intelligible only if written about 300 B.C. 3) The Problematic of the Cac is 
that of the Stoa and Kepos (Garden); 4. it is partly, at least, that of the 
Peripatos. Gleiche Problematik — gleiche Zeit (p. 83). The problems are the 
same as found in the Cpe, problems that can be understood only in the Athenian 
milieu of 320—300, when the Porch and the Garden strove sometimes with 
and sometimes against each other and/or the Peripatos and Academy. This, 
indeed, Ziircher considers the strongest proof for his interpretation of the 
Cac: die Tatsache, daB die Gegner Polemons immer Stoa und Kepos waren, ja 
daB Polemon iiberhaupt keine anderen Gegner mehr kannte als nur diese zwet 
(p. 161). It is largely in terms of this principle that he studies each dialogue; 
it certainly enables him to clarify the meaning in a large number of instances. 
Lastly (5), the allusions and implications, e. g., to historical and political 
events, point only to the period about 300 B. C. 

To these may well be added a proof based on a comparison of the theory 
of Ideas as presented in the Cac, the Cpe and the dialogues of Aristotle. Cer- 
tainly the Cac does not give a systematic exposé of the theory, but seems to 
suppose it as something long since known (p. 34); Plato himself would hardly 
have given such an inadequate explanation. Moreover, the author of the Cac 
reveals a change of thought, from the transcendence of the Ideas (p. 34) to 
their immanence (p. 78) to a return in the Timaeus to transcendence and at 
last in the Laws and Epinomis to their total rejection (p. 17). On the other 
hand, the theory as stated in the Cpe, particularly in the Metaphysics, is at 
variance with the Cac. In like manner, many other citations in the Cpe from 
Plato’s writings prove that there were earlier versions of his dialogues than 
the ones we now possess. 

To illustrate the author’s procedure, let us take as a sample (in shortened 
form) his study of the Theaetetus (pp. 56—64). This dialogue is considered as 
primarily a controversy with the Stoa and Epicurus: with the latter over his 
theory of perception, with the Stoa over their concept of knowledge; only 
at the end (202B ff) is there some opposition to Theophrastus on the defina- 
bility or indefinability of the concept. ‘“Theaetetus” is but a cover-name or 
pseudonym for Euclid, whose acme was about 290; it cannot stand for the 
historical Theaetetus (d. 368), who could not have known the ninth and tenth 
theorems of Book Ten of Euclid. (Ziircher sees the Cac as full of symbols and 
pseudonyms, with names of older men of the Platonic age standing for or 
covering the contemporaries of Polemon; cf. pp. 48; 62—63; 111.) — The 
contents show that the work cannot be Platonic in authorship: the whole 
problem of doxa and episteme, that of knowledge through aesthesis, and the 
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theory that knowledge is perception, are rooted in the milieu of the Stoa and 
Kepos. Similarly, the theory of sight (pp. 58—59) stems completely from 
Epicurus. The ‘‘uninitiated” (155E), who do not concede real existence to 
anything immaterial, are the members of these two schools. At the same 
time, several passages or expressions (p. 59) seem to be intended as charac- 
terizations of Epicurus or of Zeno. — On the other hand, there is solid evidence 
to show that there was an older Theaetetus from Plato: there are admittedly 
two distinct incipits known in antiquity, which combined with several argu- 
ments from doctrinal content had already led Wilamowitz to deny the Platonic 
authorship of the present text. — Lastly, the anachronisms in Theatetus (as 
in other dialogues) are shown to be conscious and deliberate, as part of the 
Platinic scenery, to remind the gentle reader that the personae dramatis are 
not historical figures of the past but rather persons of the actual present. 

Another example might be taken from the Phaedo (pp. 67—70), where 
two proofs are offered that it must date from 300: first, the question of suicide, 
which is sharply condemned by the author in the face of the Stoic position 
that it is morally licit; secondly, the reference to the teaching of Aristoxenos 
and Dikaiarchos, that the soul is but a harmony of the body. This latter is 
cited, of course, in the De anima; but the fact that its authors are not identi- 
fied by name would prove them contemporaries of Theophrastus. Hence the 
Phaedo as we have it is from a like date. On the other hand, there are grounds 
for holding that the original text goes back to Xenocrates, since the dialogue 
embodies his spirit and expressions. 

The author analyzes in detail the forty four works that make up the Cac, 
endeavoring in each case to determine the author, date and interpretation 
of contents. His thesis enables him to throw much new light not only on the 
Academy, Plato, the latter’s teachings as contrasted to later developments 
in his school, Xenocrates and Polemon, but also on Socrates and the value 
of the Cac’s testimony on the latter. 

We may regret that Father Ziircher has not seen fit to present a series of 
conclusions or a summary which would briefly state the teachings of Plato 
himself as opposed to later additions (a procedure he did attempt in his earlier 
work for Aristotle). No doubt, such studies will be among the fruits this work 
should produce in other scholars. 

An important defect of the work, it would seem, is the failure in the long 
chapter on the Republic to say anything on the Allegory of the Cave, which 
is surely a key-passage in the interpretation of Platonism. We should like to 
know if it may be considered a part of the Platonic Ur-text of the dialogue 
or is, as would seem more likely from this study, the invention of Polemon. 

The Lexicon Academicum, a small companion-piece of the larger volume, 
furnishes two lists: one of the personae dramatis, the persons who speak in 
the various dialogues; the other, of the proper names found in each work, 
e. g., Zeus, Protagoras, Simonides, etc. 

IGNATIUS BrapDy, O. F. M. 
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Schlitzer, Albert L., C. S. C., Redemptive Incarnation, Sources and their 
Theological Development in the Study of Christ, (University Religion 
Series), Notre Dame, Indiana, 1953, X—337 pp. 


Fr. Schlitzer has made an excellent contribution to the study of theology 
for laymen, and a goodly number of clerical students will undoubtedly find 
this work in English on Christology helpful. 

In extension the book is quite thorough. The author treats of the fact of 
the Incarnation (repeating, however, much of the material treated in a work 
of the same series, Evidence For Our Faith, by the late Father J. H. Cavanaugh, 
C. S.C.), the mystery of the Incarnation, grace in Christ, the perfections of 
the mind and will of Christ and the weaknesses He assumed, the motives for 
the Incarnation, Christ as Mediator, the death of Christ. There is no treatment 
of the Resurrection of Christ or Christ’s role in our Beatitude. Fittingly the 
author deals with Mary as the Mother of God and Man. There is, however, not 
even a brief treatment of St. Joseph. 

The author could be classified as a rightist in his approach, since he uses 
the traditional procedure of giving the arguments from the Magisterium, 
Scripture, the Fathers, and theological arguments for the doctrine. A thesis- 
like statement is listed as the problem, and then questions are raised to be 
solved by references to sources. Wisely the author does not explicitly give 
the theological notes for his thesis or ‘problem’. In the addenda after each 
chapter the kerymatic element is provided with the ‘impact of these truths 
on daily life’. The pedagogical aid of questions for review at the end of each 
chapter is another interesting and perhaps useful feature. 

By making frequent references to sources literature, the author aims to 
illustrate the scientific nature of theology. The references, however, as given 
seem destined more to impress the student than to aid research and further 
study, since data on editions and/or translations is not given. 

F. Schlitzer’s work is designed as a textbook; hence it seems that he leaves 
it to the professor to supply the dates and geographic location of Fathers 
and Councils. 

By this time there is probably a list of typographical corrigenda that will 
be corrected in deserving subsequent editions. (Alacoque on p. 131. Cf. also 
Pp. 228, 239, 255, 301, 309, 321. A pedantic proofreader might unsplit the 
infinitives as on pp. 56 and 292). On page 254 we read a quote from canon 
10 of the Council of Ephesus: ‘‘He was totally with sin.” The out is important 
in the passage since the Latin in Denzinger reads: “qui peccatum omnino 
nescivit.” 

Theologically considered, the work is well done; but the author’s statement 
on p. 99, “‘God could not have chosen St. Peter, or you or me to be His human 
nature’’, can be questioned. Out of context it could be understood as limiting 
the power of God so that He could not assume the human nature of St. Peter 
or any other person. In context, however, the author is illustrating the fact 
that the human nature of Christ has no human person. 

Worthy of praise is the author’s treatment of the motive of the Incarnation, 
except for an unfair and rather untheological question on page 205: “If the 
Scotist view has its roots deep in the truth of revelation and if it shows more 
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clearly and convincingly the primacy of Christ over mankind, why do not 
the Popes of our day make use of it?” 

Redemptive Incarnation is an excellent work that should do much toward 
giving us intelligent and theologically informed Catholics. Notre Dame is 
continuing and expanding its great role in American Catholicism by producing 
the “‘University Religion Series’. 

JUNIPER CUMMINGS, O. F. M. Conv. 
Assumption Seminary 
Chaska, Minnesota 


I Sacramenti dell’ Iniziazione nell’ Epigrafia Cristiana Antica. By Tom- 
maso Pinna, O. F. M. Conv. (Estratto di una Tesi di Laurea. Roma 
1954. Pp. 64). 


The early Christians reckoned among the happiest and solemn moments 
of their lives the day on wich they received the sacraments of Christian 
initiation: Baptism, Confirmation, and Eucharist. By these rites they were 
numbered among the ‘fideles’; henceforth they were able to participate in 
the Liturgical Synaxes during which, among other things, the rich symbolism 
which attends these sacred rites was unfolded to them for the first time. They 
have bequeathed to future generations memories of that eventful day in the 
form of inscriptions, epitaphs, and other symbolical signs. 

Fr. Pinna has assembled these ancient inscriptions, chiefly sepulchral, 
bearing on the sacraments of Christian initiation, and has essayed to prove 
that the sacred rites of the Church were not imitations of pagan mystery 
cults and have nothing in common with them. On the contrary, they enshrined 
the divinely instituted sacraments which vastly differ in their matter and 
supernatural effect from the secret rites of ethnic cults. In its simple lapidary 
style ancient Christian epigraphy attests to the ‘sensus fidelium’ as to their 
faith in the mysteries of Christian initiation. 

However modest in its proportions, the work of Fr. Pinna presents the 
choicest selections of Christian epigraphy and a select bibliography. It will 
prove a useful aid to Sacramentary Theology. 


GREGORY GRABKA, O. F. M. Conv. 
St. Hyacinth Seminary 
Granby, Mass. 
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HENRICI DE WERLA, O. F. M., OPERA OMNIA 
VOL. I: 
TRACTATUS DE IMMACULATA CONCEPTIONE B. M. VIRGINIS 
(Text Series No. 10) 
Edited by Sophronius Clasen, O. F. M. 
XXVII-111 pp. (1955) $2.25 


Henry of Werl was a noted Scholastic of the fifteenth century. Fr. Clasen and 
the Franciscan Institute intend to edit all his works: Commentary on the 
Sentences, Tracts on the prerogatives of the Pope, Tract on the Formalities, 
etc. The first volume contains a bio-bibliography of Henry of Werl as well 
as a fine edition of his Tract on the Immaculate Conception. 
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WALTER BURLEIGH 
DE PURITATE ARTIS LOGICAE 


TRACTATUS LONGIOR 
WITH A RIVISED EDITION OF THE TRACTATUS BREVIOR 
(Text Series No. 9) 
Edited by Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 
XVI-264 pp. (1955) $4.50 
Recent historians of scholastic logic have recognized the high standard of 
formality achieved in the logic of the extreme Realist, Walter Burleigh. The 
present edition provides one more text of genuine scholastic logic hitherto 


unpublished (Tractatus Longior) plus a revised text of the Tractatus Brevior, 
previously published in our Text Series as No. 1 but exhausted for some time. 
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SAINT JOHN DAMASCENE 
DE FIDE ORTHODOXA VERSIONS OF BURGUNDIO 
AND CERBANUS 


(Text Series No. 8) 


Edited by Eligius M. Buytaert, O. F. M. 

LIV-423 pp. (1955) $9.00 
The ,,classical‘‘ Latin text of De fide orthodoxa quoted by all the Scholastics 
of the Middle Ages was the Burgundio version. This old translation was never 
published. It is presented here primarily to help editors of Scholastic texts 
and other Medievalists. The version of Cerbanus has been added because of 
its influence on Scholasticism, being one of the versions quoted in the Sen- 
tences of Peter Lombard. 





GREGORII ARIMINENSIS O.E.S.A. 
SUPER PRIMUM ET SECUNDUM SENTENTIARUM 
Reprint of the 1522 Edition 
(Text Series No. 7) 


656 pp.(1955) $7.50 

Gregory of Rimini (d. 1358), General of the Hermits of St. Augustine, 
was one of the Fourteenth Century thinkers who were influenced both by the 
writings of St. Augustine and by Ockhamism. It is not always easy to judge 
which influence was the stronger in reference to any particular theological or 
philosophical point. Our reprint will enable more scholars to clarify this issue 
and to study other significant ideas of a great representative of Late Schola- 
sticism. 
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WILLIAM OCKHAM SUMMA LOGICAE 
PARS PRIMA; PARS SECUNDA ET TERTIAE PRIMA 
(Text Series No. 2) 
Edited by Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 
Vol. I xiv - 214 pp. (1951) $2.00 
Vol. II 215 - 461 pp. (1954) $2.25 
An authoritative text of one of the greatest works of the late middle 
ages. For those interested in genuine scholastic logic, Ockham’s Summa is 
indispensible. 
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THE FIRST-GOSPEL 
GENESIS 3:15 
(Theology Series No. 3) 
By Dominic J. Unger, O. F. M. Cap. 
xi-362 pp. (1954) $ 4.50 
Exegetes as well as other theologians will like to learn how the First- 
Gospel was understood by the Fathers of the Church and the modern 


scholars, as well as in official documents. Throughout the centuries Gen. III 
15 played an all-important role in Mariology. 
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TRANSIENCY AND PERMANENCE. 
THE NATURE OF THEOLOGY 
ACCORDING TO ST. BONAVENTURE 


(Theology Series No. 4) 


By George H. Tavard, A. A. 
VII-263 pp. (1954) $ 3.75 

Bonaventure’s notion of theology supposes a certain continuity between 
theology and Scripture; it implies that the natural and supernatural worlds 
are viewed as a harmony of being upon which faith opens a privileged vista; 
it entails a discontinuity between theological and philosophical reason: by 
nature philosophy is blind to the symbols upon wich theology thrives; it leads 
us to consider the development of theology as depending upon our insight into 
those symbols. 
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. The Eucharistic Teaching of William Ockham. By Gabriel Buescher, 
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. De Corredemptione Beatae Virginis Mariae. By Juniper Carol, O. F. M. 
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. Walter Burleigh. De Puritate Artis Logicae. Edited by Philotheus 
Boehner, O. F. M. (Exhausted) 


. William Ockham. Summa Logicae (cf. supra) 


. Peter Aureoli. Scriptum super Primum Sententiarum. Edited by 
Eligius M. Buytaert, O.F.M. Vol. I. Prologue and Distinction I. 
1953- $5.00. Vol. II. Dist. II-VIII at the press. 


. Guidonis de Orchellis Tractatus de Sacramentis ex eius Summa de 
Sacramentis et Officiis Ecclesiae. Edited by Damian and Odulph 
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. Henry of Ghent. Summae quaestionum ordinariarum. Reprint of the 
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HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
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XII - 188 pp. (1943) $2.00 
By Peter R. Biasiotto, O. F. M. 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF 
SAINT CLARE OF ASSISI 


190 pp. (1953) Cloth $2.75 


In honor of the Seventh Centenary of Saint Clare of Assisi, the Franciscan 
Institute has published this translation of Celano’s life of Saint Clare (Legenda 
Sanctae Clavae Virginis) together with her own writings and related docu- 
ments, and a collection of short studies on various aspects of her spiritual life. 

All too frequently the life and virtues of our Seraphic Mother Clare are 
passed over in silence by writers of Franciscan history. She is usually mentioned 
only in connection with Saint Francis, and but rarely in her own right. To 





her contemporaries, however, she stood side by side with Francis as a prodigy 
of divine grace, and in Celano’s Legend we see her through the eyes of those 
who knew her and recognized her greatness. It is primarily her own writings, 
however, that reveal the true dimensions of her heroic soul. Here Clare stands 
forth as the faithful daughter of Saint Francis, the lover of poverty and evan- 
gelical simplicity, the most perfect exponent, after the Seraphic Father him- 
self, of the Franciscan ideal. For these reasons The Life and Writings of Saint 
Clare is valuable not only as a source for the life of Saint Clare, but also, if 
not primarily, as a means of deeper appreciation of her seraphic holiness. 
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IN JOURNEYINGS OFTEN 


360 pp. (1953) Cloth $3.75 
By Marion Habig, O. F. M. 


For the past seven hundred years, numerous spiritual sons of Saint 
Francis have devoted themselves to promoting the spiritual and material 
welfare of countless peoples of the Orient. For the most part, however, their 
story has remained unknown to the English-reading public. Father Marion 
presents for the first time to English readers this colorful and dramatic hi- 
tory of apostolic zeal, heroic self-sacrifice, and undaunted courage. 
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REVELATIONS 
OF 
SAINT MARGARET OF CORTONA 


87 pp. Cloth $1.75 
By Ange-Marie Hiral, O. F. M. 


Excellent material for spiritual reading and meditation, this little book 
provides inspiration and insight into the mystical life of one of the greatest 
and most challenging saints of the Seraphic Order. 
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EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 
ACCORDING TO SAINT BONAVENTURE 


109 pp. Paper $1.00 
By Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 


Here is solid material for the daily examination of conscience. Franciscan 
in spirit, the examens follow the teachings of the Seraphic Doctor, yet keep 
in touch with the problems met in modern religious life. Father Philotheus 
praws not only on his thorough knowledge of Bonaventure’s writings, but 
also on his own wide personal experience as a director, to make each examen 
a real help to spiritual progress. 
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Hans Meyer 
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